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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 


VoL. XXIII. APRIL, 1900. No. 4. 








EXPANSION—PAST AND PROSPECTIVE. 


I. CONQUEST AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


HE question of Expansion should be considered strictly 
with reference to its effect upon the future welfare and 5% 
liberties of the people of the United States—I mean the United 
States within its continental limits. There is an expansion that 
confines itself to this hemisphere—that keeps within the limits 
of the so-called Monroe (or, rather, American) doctrine. In 
this expansion the United States assumes the hegemony of all 
the American States, and takes the responsibility of settling, 
without conventions with other Powers, all purely American 
questions. Both continental territory and West Indian and 
Caribbean islands are included within its bounds. Thomas 
Jefferson was willing to acquire Cuba because it commanded 
the mouth of the Mississippi River and afforded harbors lack- 
ing on our Gulf Coast; but on the further boundary of Cuba 
he wished to set up a stone with ne plus ultra inscribed thereon. 
He said that he would accept no island that would require a 
navy to defend it. 
From the administration of George Washington to the pres- 
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ent, “accretion and not colonization” has been the policy of the 
United States. This expansion is practicable, without danger 
of foreign complications and without menace to the perma- 
nence of our free institutions—if the inhabitants of acquired 
lands should be admitted to the same rights of American 
citizenship that are enjoyed by citizens of our States and 
Territories. 

Another kind of expansion is the acquisition of the Phil- 
ippines. This does not contemplate the rights of American 
citizenship for the inhabitants, nor their consent to be ruled by 
us; it sets aside the Monroe Doctrine and projects us into the 
complications of the Old World, from which we have nothing 
to expect save the broils, controversies, and wars inseparable 
from that relation. Unfortunately, our new possessions are 
situated in what must be the storm-center of the great Powers 
of the world. Lord Salisbury says that our possession of the 
Philippines would make us a factor in the Oriental problem 
whose aid would be beneficial to Great Britain but would not 
conduce to peace. He sees what should be plainly seen by 
everybody—that our liability to become involved in war is 
greatly increased by our presence in the East. The holding of 
the Philippines involves a large standing army, which is, always 
has been, and always will be a menace to free institutions and 
a heavy burden upon the taxpayer. It will require an addi- 
tion to our navy not otherwise necessary; it will accustom our 
people to government by the military and destroy that jealousy 
and fear of a standing army which are instinctive in a free 
people. It will alter the character of our government, which 
has—in the Declaration of Independence, in our Constitution, 
and in the genius of our institutions—the “consent of the 
governed” as a fundamental principle, and in a part of our 
dominion will substitute force for consent; and, within the area 
where this substitution takes effect, empire takes the place of 
republic. The rot of empire, beginning at the circumference, 
will soon reach the core. 

I shall not discuss here the moral phase of the question at 
any length. It seems to me an obvious proposition that a 
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nation which, throughout its whole life, has expressed sympathy 
for all other peoples struggling for liberty, and which has given 
its blood and treasure in aid of such efforts, and whose title 
to sovereignty is based in a revolt against a legitimate sovereign, 
cannot, without grossest inconsistency, descend from that lofty 
attitude of disinterested love of liberty and join the ranks of 
nations that rule by force and acquire by conquest. It is a 
pitiful traverse of a glorious record. The pretense that we are 
to hold the Philippines for the moral, political, or spiritual 
benefit of their inhabitants is fraudulent and hypocritical. 

The advocates of this expansion have at last descended from 
the moral plane of the question, and, confiding in the com- 
mercial spirit that in some sections is dominant, have coolly set 
aside the right of the Filipinos to enjoy the freedom for which 
they have struggled with bloody sacrifice for a hundred years. 
They have ignored alike the affirmation of Congress in the 
resolution declaring war with Spain and the character of the 
nation as the friend of the oppressed, and justify their policy 
by a mercenary consideration of financial advantage. They 
speak of the expansion of our trade and the building of another 
Liverpool at Manila! Hong Kong and Singapore are British 
cities more advantageously situated, which do not rival Liver- 
pool and never will so long as the nations of Christendom en- 
gross the vast bulk of the commerce of the world. 

The contention that these Islands are necessary for our 
trade—or even in a great degree useful—fails upon examina- 
tion. We are now the world’s greatest exporting nation; and 
this distinction was ours before we acquired any Spanish terri- 
tory. We had not a single colony. Great Britain, with nearly 
eleven million square miles in colonies and dependencies, em- 
bracing a population of nearly four hundred millions, stands 
second to us. In the last seven years she has lost five per cent. 
of her export trade, and has only seven per cent. of the trade 
of her greatest possession—India. In the same period the 
United States gained eighteen per cent. in export trade without 
possessing a colony, with a small fighting navy and a small 
commercial marine, while Britain’s navy covered the seas and 
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her merchant vessels had sixty per cent. of the world’s carrying 
trade. The treasury of Great Britain derives no revenue from 
her colonial possessions. Her trade with them is not because 
she exercises sovereignty over them, but “because she is highly 
efficient commercially.” 

France has colonial possessions equal to the area of the 
United States and with a population of fifty-three millions ; yet 
M. Peletan, a Minister of France, declared that, for a profit of 
four millions in trade and the pleasure of ruling foreign peo- 
ples, France was annually expending sixteen million dollars. 

Germany has a colonial area of one million square miles, with 
a population of eleven millions, upon which she expends five 
million dollars annually for a trade of two millions. 

A comparison of colonies in the tropical and temperate zones 
shows an enormous disparity in the consuming and producing 
capacity of the two classes. For instance, Victoria exports $70 
per capita, and the tropical colonies of Great Britain $25.80. 
Each person in the temperate zone colonies consumes $12.32 
in British goods, and each person in the tropical colonies 71 
cents. “It pays Great Britain better that one child be born in 
Canada than that twenty-five children be born in Ceylon.” 

The debate in the Reichstag on the 17th of February showed 
an unprofitable condition of the German colonies—the appro- 
priations for expenses growing and the imports and exports 
either stationary or decreasing. With her own colonial balance 
against her, Germany enjoys, without expense to herself, a 
trade of one hundred and twenty-five millions of dollars with 
British colonies. 

Great Britain no longer wishes colonies, but she wants the 
“open door,” because this means larger profits, less expense, 
and little responsibility; moreover, all the nations of Europe 
_have now given their adhesion to the open-door policy. 

The population of the United States is twenty-four per Square 
mile; of the Philippine Archipelago, seventy per square mile. 
There is no room in these islands for American colonists, who, 
even if they could find room, could not live and labor in so hot 
and unhealthy a climate. But, if it were possible enormously 
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to develop the products of the Philippines, it would bring them 
into competition with the farmers of ett’ own country who 
raise cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, and hemp; and it is due to 
our farmers that we should not build up that competition. The 
wants of the Filipinos are generally few. They consume but 
little. If they wish to buy more mantfactured goods they must 
produce more of the raw materials above named, and in this 
competition our workingmen must understand that agricul- 
tural labor can be had in the Philippines for 20 cents a day. 

Additional proof that American commerce does not depend 
on our possession of colonies is the fact that our imports for 
three decades (from 1870 to the present year) have increased 
sixty per cent. and our exports two hundred and twelve per 
cent.—a record unparalleled in commercial history. In 1870 
our exports and imports were eight hundred and twenty-eight 
millions, and in 1900 they will amount to two billions— 
without colonies. There has been a continuous increase. Sta- 
tistics show that there have been no compensatory advantages 
—commercially speaking—in the possession of colonies. 

The endeavor to discover an argument for holding the Fili- 
pinos as conquered vassals, not entitled to the protection of the 
Constitution, is having a hurtful effect in teaching disrespect 
for our organic law. I believe the Constitution exists ex 
proprio vigore wherever our jurisdiction extends—wherever 
the American flag is the ensign of authority. Whoever admin- 
isters law, civil or military, under the authority of the United 
States does so by virtue of the power delegated by the Con- 
stitution. The oath of office of each one of them, as well as 
of Presidents, Cabinets, legislators, judges, and ministers,. is 
that they will bear true allegiance to—what? The govern- 
ment of the United States? No; to the Constitution—also, 
that they will support and defend it against its enemies. 

When we acquire territory, by whatever means, ipso facto 
over that acquisition exists the Constitution. Without that 
instrument our bonds are dissolved—we are no longer a nation. 
By agreement with the Constitution the laws of Congress have 
force and effect everywhere—in Territories, whether organized 
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or unorganized, as well as in the States. Everywhere the test 
of the law’s vitality and potency is obedience to the Constitu- 
tion, which is around and over the domain of the United States 
as the atmosphere envelops the globe. It has the force, con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted, of gravity itself; and, though it 
may not manifest its presence, it will do so whenever its crea- 
tures, the Congress and the President, or the Judiciary, shal] 
do something repugnant to or inconsistent with its provisions. 
H. D. Money. 
Washington, D. C. 


II. AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT THROUGH ASSIMILATION. 


O the pioneer we are more indebted for the larger part of 
our “acquired” territory than to the efforts of the general 
government. This restless spirit to acquire lands was shown 
soon after the Revolution began, by the emigration of colo- 
nists from Virginia and South Carolina to a strip of the Missis- 
sippi Valley then occupied by Spain. The strip extended from 
a point about one hundred miles below Natchez to where 
Memphis now stands, and was occupied by the Natchez and 
Choctaw Indians. This territory being a matter of dispute 
between England and Spain, the latter country plotted with 
the Indians, and with their aid held it against England. For- 
tunately, extensive settlements were made in this fertile valley 
by wealthy colonists from Virginia and South Carolina, who 
also brought their slaves. 

Some of the most aristocratic families of the “Old Domin- 
ion” settled at Natchez, where they lived in baronial splendor ; 
and a colony of South Carolina Huguenots and Scotch nobles 
formed a settlement on the Yazoo, where the city of that name 
now stands. Among these latter were the Hugers, of France, 
and Henry Douglas Downs, of Aberdeen, Scotland—the last 
lineal descendant of the “Black Douglas,” and the husband of 
the “Heiress of Douglas.” These aristocratic pioneers, who 
had left civilization and risked their lives and fortunes in a 
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hostile country, were mainly instrumental in rescuing it from 
both the Indians and the Spaniards. The pioneers were sub- 
jected to many acts of tyranny on the part of the Spanish offi- 
cials, and finally, in the early part of the century, the American 
citizens “revolted” against Spain. Thus, it will be seen, our 
troubles with Spain began early. The “revolters,” in a public 
meeting at Natchez in the early part of the century, de- 
nounced President Jefferson because he would not aid them in 
overthrowing the tyranny of Spain. Mr. Jefferson’s policy, 
however, was not to engage in “entangling alliances” with for- 
eign Powers, as the government was then too weak. As early 
as 1796 he enunciated what Mr. Monroe embodied in his mes- 
sage a generation later, and is now known as the “Monroe 
Doctrine.” Mr. Jefferson’s only fear was that the contiguous 
Spanish and French territory would fall into other hands be- 
fore we were “strong enough to take it.” But it was through 
the revolutionary acts of these pioneers that this section of the 
rich Mississippi Valley was added to the United States. 

A few years afterward the American pioneers in what is 
now known as the “Florida Parishes,” in southwest Louisiana, 
“revolted” from Spain, and this territory was also added. The 
Spaniards, in violation of the “treaty” stipulations, refused to 
leave these conquered “provinces,” and finally the United 
States expelled the officials beyond the American boundaries 
to the Spanish province of Texas. There the officials remained 
for some years, plotting for the recapture of their lost territory. 

During the period of the troubles in the Mississippi country, 
the Spaniards were also plotting for the possession of northern 
territory. They had made a settlement and called it New Ma- 
drid, and their scheme was to induce the settlers to “secede” 
from the general government. Pioneers from Virginia and 
other States had reclaimed Kentucky and the Tennessee coun- 
try from the Indians without the aid of the general govern- 
ment; and as the government had failed to protect them from 
the injustice of Spain, in closing the Mississippi River to their 
commerce, they were ripe for secession. Spain had agreed 
through a treaty in 1795 that the Mississippi should remain 
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open for the commerce of the Western settlers. Notwith- 
standing, the settlers were harassed by queer Spanish “cus- 
toms,” by which trade was hampered and produce virtually 
confiscated. Finally, Spain arbitrarily denied the settlers the 
privilege of bringing their produce to New Orleans, abrogat- 
ing the treaty. 

During the period of this injustice Kentucky and Tennessee 
were on the point of “seceding” and forming an independent 
government, many of the leaders in those States—including 
a few State and government officials—heading the projected 
revolt. The timely purchase of the Louisiana territory settled 
the trouble without government intervention, and perhaps pre- 
vented these States from attempting secession. The govern- 
ment made no attempt at “expansion” in this direction, but 
rather seemed inclined to let the territories work out their own 
destiny, and the first official aid was their admission as States. 
Even then they were not protected from Spain’s injustice; 


hence, the spirit of secession assumed a dangerous form, as 
stated. 


The first “expansion” movement of the government, how- 
ever, was in the territory north of the Ohio River, known as 
the “northwest territory.” Congress gave aid to the settlers, 
sent armies to subdue the Indians, and made treaties with 
them. Kentucky and Tennessee made their own treaties with 
the red man. The apparent neglect of the government in aid- 
ing in the reclamation of Kentucky and Tennessee from the 
red man was due perhaps to its weakness and to the indiffer- 
ence of the Eastern States, whose people cared little for the 
trade of the Western settlers. But the first real “expansion” 
movement was that of the settlers in the Mississippi Valley ; 
and to them belongs the credit of adding to the United States 
the first strip of foreign territory by conquest. 

Texas was acquired in a similar manner. Settlers from 
the older States emigrated to this part of Mexico, then recently 
liberated from Spain. A number of them brought slaves, 
secured “concessions” of large tracts of land, and founded 
colonies and towns. The government abolished or prohibited 
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slavery and levied heavy taxes upon the colonists. Finally, 
the colonists rebelled and established the independent repub- 
lic of Texas. Though the government was sufficiently strong 
to do so, no substantial aid was given to the American settlers. 
Ten years later, however, Texas was admitted as a State, in 
face of the avowed declaration of Mexico that such an act 
would be tantamount to a declaration of war. This is what 
the Polk Administration wanted—Polk was elected on a war 
platform. The object was to strengthen the political power 
of the South and to extend slavery into the territory wrested 
from Mexico. The war was opposed by a very large element 
in the North, especially in the New England States—some 
of their Senators refusing to vote supplies for the army. The 
same opposition was made to the admission of Texas, some 
Senators being so strongly opposed to this “expansion” that 
they said secession would be justifiable. The same anti-ex- 
pansion spirit came from some of the New England Sena- 
tors when the Louisiana territory was admitted as a State. 
The “Republic of Texas” acquired by us was much larger than 
the present State of that name. In addition to its present 
limits, it comprised the eastern portion of New Mexico and a 
“pan-handle” strip extending across the southwestern corner 
of Kansas up through Colorado into Wyoming, entering near 
the middle of the State and extending about one hundred 
miles. 

The settlers who overthrew Texas started the expansion 
movement toward the West, and it soon extended to the Pa- 
cific. Through the indirectly overt act of about five thousand 
American settlers, we have “acquired” a larger territory than 
the original thirteen States. Their initiatory step led to the 
war and conquest. In the same manner, Senora and Chi- 
huahua, on our southwestern border, are being “American- 
ized,” and it may be their fate to be “Texanized” within a few 
years. For half a century, Mexico, smarting under the hu- 
miliation of defeat and parting with so vast an extent of ter- 
ritory, has imprisoned and murdered Americans who have 
committed no offense. Men have lain in Mexican jails for 
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years, with no charges against them. Where cases are re- 
ported our consular agents seem indifferent, and redress is 
seldom had. No other foreigners are so brutally treated ; they 
remember only the “Americano.” Their brutality brought on 
the settlers’ revolt for the independence of Texas—and history 
often repeats itself. 

The territory acquired from Mexico, as a result of the war 
and indirectly of the settlers’ revolt in Texas, includes Cali- 
fornia; all of Arizona lying north of the narrow strip known 
as the Gadsden Purchase (of 1850) ; Nevada; Colorado, west 
of the Rocky Mountains ; New Mexico, west of the Rio Grande 
River and north of the Gadsden Purchase; the southwestern 
corner of Wyoming, being about one-fourth; and the present 
State of Utah. The Gadsden Purchase is about fifty thousand 
square miles, comprising the southern part of Arizona and the 
southwest corner of New Mexico. For this desert we paid 
$5,000,000. The object in making the purchase was to get a 
seaport in the southwest, and the government’s instructions 
to Gen. Gadsden were to include the port of Guaymas. In- 
stead, he contracted the boundary-line to the town of Yuma, 
situated on the river of that name. It is said that his ig- 
norance of the Spanish language led to this mistake, though 
the pronunciation of these words is entirely dissimilar. 

The purchase of the Louisiana territory was due more to 
Napoleon’s need of money than to our statesmanship. France, 
being at war with England, was greatly pressed for ready 
money, and furthermore the sale would prevent the territory 
from falling into the hands of that “island-grabber,” which 
Napoleon saw would inevitably be the result as France was 
too weak to hold it. France had but recently acquired the 
territory from Spain, exchanging an island in the Mediter- 
ranean. Spain claimed that Napoleon gave her an “option” 
on the territory, the idea being not to let it fall into the hands 
of that growing Republic, America. Spain wished the ter- 
ritory as a barrier to protect Mexico. After the transfer Spain 
threatened war, and this event aggravated the troubles of 
the American settlers on the borders and in Florida. Our Min- 
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ister to France could not see the importance of “expansion” 
in this direction, notwithstanding the arguments of Napoleon. 
He thought the port of New Orleans would be sufficient—the 
remaining part of the territory was of little value. Mr. Mon- 
roe, our special Minister, saw the advantages, and finally in- 
duced Napoleon to come to our figures. With prophetic 
vision, Napoleon remarked: “I have now transferred to 
America a power that will sooner or later humble Engiland’s 
pride.” This territory, costing only $15,000,000, now com- 
prises Louisiana (except a small tract east of the Mississippi 
known as the Florida Parishes) ; Arkansas; Indian Territory; 
Oklahoma, east of 100 degrees west ; Kansas, except the south- 
west corner; Colorado, east of the Rocky Mountains; Mis- 
souri; Iowa; Nebraska; Montana, except a fraction west of 
the Rocky Mountains; North Dakota; South Dakota; and 
Wyoming, except the southwestern part (about one-fifth), 
which adjoins on the north our later acquisition from Mexico. 
This vast empire of territory was deemed of little value by the 
anti-expansionists, many of whom feared that the Eastern 
States would become “a desert waste” in consequence of the 
large emigration to this new country. The prediction was 
verified to a large extent, for the tide of emigration and ex- 
pansion, since our first acquisition, has been westward. 

For many years the “Oregon country” was “nobody’s land,” 
or, rather, it was debatable ground. It extended from the 
northern line of our Mexican acquisition to and including 
British Columbia, and eastward, including portions of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming—forming a junction with the Mexican 
line and the “pan-handle” terminus of the original Texas. 
This territory was acquired from Spain in 1819, at the time 
we gave $5,000,000 for the worthless peninsula of Florida after 
Gen. Jackson had already seized it. It has been generally be- 
lieved that the northwestern portion of the Louisiana purchase 
extended to the Pacific Ocean, but it really extended only to the 
Continental Divide, as above described. The northwestern 
territory that Spain ceded to us now comprises Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, the northwestern part of Wyoming, and the 
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fraction of Montana west of the Rocky Mountains. True, 
Spain did not have a clear title to the country—perhaps not 
as well defined as her title to the Philippines; but that made 
no difference to Spain. Both England and the United States 
also had claims. England had sent out explorers from British 
Columbia, and in 1792 an American skipper also discovered 
the country. In 1805 Mr. Jefferson sent out an exploring ex- 
pedition overland, and in the war of 1812 the British destroyed 
our settlements, making further encroachments toward Cali- 
fornia—almost causing a war with England. About half a 
century ago, “54-40 or fight!” was a popular war cry and cam- 
paign document. We did not get “54-40,” however, and we 
did not fight. England did not withdraw her lines, but still 
holds about six degrees of the territory we contended for. 
Spanish navigators were the first to visit that section, but, not 
finding gold, settlements were not made. 

Florida came to us, not through any expansion movement 
on the part of the government, but owing to the depredations 
of the Spaniards and the Seminole Indians. The former made 
raids into Georgia, South Carolina, and Mississippi, carrying 
away the slaves of the planters. Taken to Florida, the negroes 
were held also in bondage by their more cruel masters—the 
Spaniards and Seminoles. The planters of these States organ- 
ized armed expeditions for the recovery of their slaves, and in- 
vaded the territory. There was considerable bloodshed, and 
finally the government sent an army under the command of 
General Jackson to recover the stolen negroes—and inciden- 
tally to teach the Spaniards and their Indian allies a much- 
needed lesson. After finishing his task, General Jackson took 
possession of the country. He had no orders to that effect— 
but Jackson cared very little for orders. He knew the needs 
of the country, and he also knew President Monroe’s ideas 
about adjacent foreign territory. Thus it will be seen that 
Florida, and indirectly the northwestern country, was annexed 
through the initiative of “settlers’ troubles,” and not through 
government “expansion.” As in the cases of the Mississippi 
Valley and Texas, the Spaniards remained for a few years in 
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violation of the treaty, inciting the Indians against the Ameri- 
cans. To their despicable and treacherous conduct is mainly 
attributable the series of Indian wars that followed. 

Though the French had discovered the Mississippi, and es- 
tablished their claims to the country “from Canada to the 
Gulf,” yet the Spaniards also set up a claim to the country on 
the ground that they had discovered Florida, and in conse- 
quence “claimed everything.” The cession by France of a 
portion of this country to England, in 1762, without clearly 
defining the boundaries, and the subsequent cession from Eng- 
land to Spain of a considerable portion of the same territory, 
also undefined, gave rise to much of our trouble with Spain. 
After several trades between the Powers, Spain finally claimed 
all of the original French discovery—as it existed before its 
partition by France. 

Our troubles with the Spaniards and Mexicans in the terri- 
tory acquired from them may indicate what is in store for us 
in the Philippines and in Puerto Rico. The discovery of gold 
followed the conquest of California, and within a year 100,000 
people had arrived, more than half that number being Ameri- 
cans. Notwithstanding, the 20,000 Spanish-Mexicans con- 
ducted a guerrilla warfare for years. As in other sections, they 
refused to learn English or to “assimilate” with the “Ameri- 
canos.” They rebelled against the government, and their re- 
volt would have been successful had it not been for the timely 
arrival of troops. The large immigration that flowed to the 
West, year after year, enabled us to hold this territory without 
the aid of great armies. But there will be no such immigra- 
tion to the Philippines, nor to Puerto Rico. The eight millions 
of hybrids in the Philippine archipelago and the one million of 
Spanish and mixed breeds in the overcrowded island of Puerto 
Rico will no doubt overbalance the immigration that may flow 
to those islands for a thousand years. The Spaniards, Mexi- 
cans, and Indians from whom we wrested this country, only 
“assimilate” with us as their races become extinct. 

During the second quarter of the century, and up to the be- 
ginning of the civil war, the spirit of expansion was rife in the 
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South. It was the dream of Southern statesmen to acquire 
Cuba and thus strengthen the political power of the South. 
Filibustering was popular, and a number of Southerners joined 
Lopez’s ill-fated expedition for the liberation of Cuba. Lopez 
made overtures to Jefferson Davis to command an expedition, 
but the Senator declined the tempting offer of a General’s 
commission and a salary of $50,000. General Quitman, of 
Natchez, Miss., organized an expedition, but it was stopped 
at New Orleans. . 

In the West the spirit of expansion also prevailed. William 
Walker, the “gray-eyed man of destiny,” laid down his edi- 
torial quill in Nashville, Tenn., and led an expedition into 
Sonora, Mexico. An over-officious naval officer arrested him 
and took the filibusters back to San Francisco, where they 
were released. Walker then organized his republic and set out 
again, but with little better success. His ill-fated expedition 
to Nicaragua followed. Shortly afterward William Crabb, of 
Vicksburg, Miss., also laid down his editorial pen and led an 
expedition to Sonora, where he and his companions were 
massacred after they had surrendered to an overwhelming 
force. 

An attempt was also made to acquire this rich mining dis- 
trict by colonization on peaceable terms. Ex-Senator Wm. M. 
Gwinn, of California, had acquired a “concession” for a large 
portion of the country, and the Mexican government had con- 
ferred upon him the title of “Duke of Sonora.” The war be- 
tween the States ended the colonizing scheme, but ever since 
that time Americans have flocked into that fertile agricultural 
and rich mining region—and it will ultimately fall into our 
hands, together with the adjacent State of Chihuahua. The 
harbor at Guaymas, Sonora, which we believed we had pur- 
chased, and lost through a trick, is the best on the west coast, 
excepting that of San Francisco. These are the richest mining 
States in Mexico, and for three centuries sent about $5,000,000 
a year to Spain as the “king’s fifth.” In view of the inherent 
dishonesty of the Spanish officials, the product may be esti- 
mated at double the figures reported. The mines were not 
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exhausted—work ceased only because of the troublesome 
Apaches and Yakis. Only a few years ago they were partly 
subdued, through the aid of United States troops, when the 
tide of emigration headed for those rich fields of gold and 
silver. The Americans are introducing modern methods of 
mining, but they are harassed by Mexican bandits and tyran- 
nical edicts, virtually confiscating property and imprisoning 
the owners. Chihuahua is more “Americanized,” but Sonora 
is the richer, in that it contains not only silver but sulphur, 
pumice-stone, and salt—the last of which is necessary in the 
extraction of silver. In addition, both States have a mild, 
equable climate, and a soil as fertile as that of California and 
more productive of fruits. In Sonora, it may be mentioned 
as a historical curiosity, is the wonderful mine of Arrizuma, 
long ago abandoned. From this mine came the largest piece 
of silver taken from any mine in the known history of the 
world. According to official records in the city of Mexico, it 
weighed 2,700 pounds. The king of Spain, not content with 
his fifth, confiscated the mine, and the owners deserted it. 
These border Mexican States are inviting fields for expan- 
sion, but whether they will be “Texanized” rests mainly with 
the restless American pioneer, who is now found in every part 
of the world but more numerously on the Mexican border. 
These States could no doubt have been purchased from Mexico 
for a fraction of the millions we have wasted on the Philip- 
pines. Those distant islands have cost the government far 
more in blood and treasure than did the acquisition of all our 
other “foreign” possessions combined—and they are the least 
valuable. The millions squandered in this war would have 
reclaimed the arid lands of the West and made them habitable 
for a population perhaps as numerous as we have now—and 
the money expended would be returned in development and 
taxes. There are in California about 25,000,000 acres of re- 
claimable land—one-fourth of the area of the State. In Mon- 
tana and Arizona only about 25 per cent. of the land is occu- 
pied ; and of the 50,000,000 acres in Arizona and the 60,000,- 
ooo in Montana, about three-fourths are reclaimable. The 
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same estimate may be made of Colorado’s 65,000,000, and of 
the 52,000,000 in Idaho, the 52,000,000 in Utah, and the 62,- 
000,000 in Wyoming, with a decreased estimate for the 70,- 
000,000 acres in the almost worthless sage-brush and alkali 
State of Nevada. 

These figures of our unoccupied domain show that there was 
no necessity for going beyond our borders for additional terri- 
tory. We have enough to accommodate our increase of popula- 
tion at the present rate for at least a century. Besides, no 
section of our country is as thickly populated as are the Phil- 
ippines and Puerto Rico—and perhaps never will be. In ad- 
dition, the Southern States have immense areas of unoccupied 
territory, especially the Red River and the Mississippi Valleys, 
which in richness and productivity are not surpassed in any 
quarter of the globe. 

J. M. Scanvanp. 
Denver, Col. 


































IRISH NATIONAL REUNION. 


HE reunion of Irish Nationalists is an event whose impor- 

tance and far-reaching consequences it is quite impossi- 

ble to exaggerate. The British Empire is governed by the 

House of Commons, and the very essence of this government is 

the party system, whereby office and power vest in each of the 

two great parties in turn as either of them secures a majority in 
the popular assembly. 

Great Britain and Ireland nominally constitute a monarchy, 
but a monarchy so limited—so tempered by the growth of pop- 
ular institutions—that the government responds to the will of 
the people with more closeness and certainly with more rapidity 
than :s the case in many nations whose form of government is 
republican. The British government depends for its existence 
from day to day and hour to hour upon a majority of the 
House of Commons elected by the people. Let that majority 
disappear by ever so small a margin, on any matter of real 
moment, and that instant the Ministry must resign office, or in 
the alternative appeal to the people by a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment and a general election. 

In practise it has been found that power oscillates with fairly 
even regularity from one party to the other. What Lord Salis- 
bury once called “the swing of the pendulum” has been steady. 
Large majorities have been rare exceptions, and the party sys- 
tem—crude though it be—has worked well. It is, however, 
open to one obvious weakness. From the very nature of the 
case it leaves the House of Commons, the Ministry, and the 
executive government of the Empire at the mercy of any third 
party that might arise, and, for some ulterior object of its own, 
might be prepared, irrespective of the merits, to transfer its 
support from one side to the other at a moment’s notice. This 
is, of course, a danger inherent in the party system; but in a 
homogeneous assembly, all representing one nation, it might 
have remained a mere theoretical defect in a system that in 
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practise worked smoothly and well. And so in truth it did 
remain for more than half this century in Great Britain. It 
is true that all this time the House of Commons never was a 
homogeneous assembly. It consisted not merely of repre- 
sentatives of Scotland and Wales as well as England, but it 
contained also members from Ireland, brought there against 
their will—men who openly professed to have but one object 
in view: not to assist the Empire, but to restore the liberty of 
their own country. Yet in spite of this the English party sys- 
tem worked fairly well. For one thing the number of Irish 
members who really represented Irish popular opinion was very 
small. Even after Catholic emancipation and O’Connell’s tri- 
umphal entry, the franchise was so restricted that the popular 
voice of the country was barely articulate. Besides, the possi- 
bility of an Irish party holding a balance of power in the 
House of Commons and making and unmaking ministries had 
scarcely dawned even on the mind of O’Connell; and, so far 
as British parties were concerned, the idea of such a state 
of things would have seemed utterly ridiculous. Yet before 
half a dozen years had elapsed the idea matured into a stern 
reality. 

The general election of 1835 made O’Connell master of the 
Parliamentary situation. He returned from Ireland to the 
House of Commons with a personal following of forty-four 
members, and by aid of their votes he held the balance of power 
between the two great British parties. Sir Robert Peel held 
the reins of government, and the Liberal leaders were Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Althorp, and Lord John Russell. O’Connell 
threw in the weight of his votes with the Liberals, and for the 
first time a British Ministry was overthrown by the votes of the 
despised Irish representatives. 

On the 7th of April of that year Lord Melbourne’s govern- 
ment came into office. It depended for its existence from day 
to day upon the support of the Irish party. O’Connell’s action 
in forming an “alliance” with the Liberal party—known to his- 
tory as the Litchfield House compact—has been the subject of 
heated controversy ever since. To many Irishmen it has 
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always seemed the greatest error of his life that, having ob- 
tained possession of this great weapon and having used it for 
the first time with effect, he should have sheathed it in an “alli- 
ance” that practically suspended the progress of the National 
movement for five years. 

These, however, are topics outside the scope of this article. 
I refer to the election of 1835 merely to mark the birth of that 
policy of Independent opposition which from that day has been 
the most powerful weapon in the hands of Ireland, and a re- 
turn to which recently has raised the drooping hopes of the 
Irish race in every part of the world. Every day that has 
passed since this spectacle of a body of despised Irishmen: over- 
throwing a British government in the House of Commons in 
1835 has increased the power of Ireland. O’Connell had forty- 
four members, a very large proportion of whom were Irish 
Nationalists only in name. To-day Ireland can, with union, 
command eighty-six members, bound together by solemn 
pledges not to take office or emoluments from the government 
for themselves or their friends, and to remain absolutely inde- 
pendent of all British parties, ready to support or to destroy 
any British government—as the interests of Ireland may 
demand. 

At the present moment the British government possesses in 
the House of Commons a majority of 150 avowedly hostile to 
Ireland. In face of that formidable force, which has existed 
since 1895, Ireland’s representatives have been split up into sev- 
eral warring sections. Yet even under these conditions Ireland 
was strong enough to wring from Parliament a system of local 
or county and municipal government based upon popular suf- 
frage, which a decade ago seemed at least as difficult of 
achievement as Home Rule itself. Ireland now has reunited. 
The life of the present Parliament is dying out. The reign of 
the majority of 150 is drawing to a close. In a little over 
twelve months from now a general election must take place, 
and it may safely be said that the return of any government to 
power with a majority even approximating I50 is an im- 
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At present Great Britain is delirious with war fever. She 
is in no humor to count the loss or to apportion the responsi- 
bility, but the time is rapidly approaching when the delirium 
will subside and reason will return. The tens of thousands of 
valuable lives lost, the hundreds of millions of treasure squan- 
dered, the costly and dangerous problems opened up in the fu- 
ture of the Dutch and British races in South Africa, the reck- 
less and unscrupulous diplomacy that led directly and inevi- 
tably to this iniquitous war—all these things must lead to a 
reaction against the present government. It may be said that 
it 1s idle to speculate upon the future; but if it be even per- 
missible to judge of the future by the past, it is safe to predict 
a day of heavy reckoning for the present government. What 
seems as certain as anything in politics can ever be is that the 
next Administration will depend for its existence upon a com- 
paratively small majority in the House of Commons. Then 
Ireland’s party of eighty-six men will once again be the most 
powerful influence in the Empire. 

The reconciliation of Irish sections did not come an hour too 
soon. Between now and the date of the general election they 
must devote themselves to building up their strength again. 
The Irish people at home have to reconstruct a great popular 
organization to replace the Land League and the National 
League of Parnell. They have to restore the confidence of 
their countrymen in America in their honesty and their power 
for good. They have to increase and to strengthen the ranks 
of their Parliamentary party—diminished by the loss of seats 
owing to internal discord and demoralized by what was really 
a ten-years civil war. They have begun this work. The union 
that has been effected is genuine. To have patched up a peace 
two, three, or four years ago would have been useless. The 
operation of inevitable causes during these years has gradually 
but thoroughly removed the real obstacles to reunion. The 
Liberal Alliance, which was the great bone of contention, crum- 
bled away of its own accord and has disappeared. Time 
has assuaged those personal animosities which grew out of the 
most terrible crisis that ever tried men’s souls. Some scars re- 
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main ; but time has softened all bitterness, and I feel convinced 
that the chapter of the last ten years may be regarded as finally 
closed. 

To make the Irish party of the near future as powerful a 
weapon as it was in Parnell’s time may seem too much to ex- 
pect. For that purpose we would require another Parnell— 
and such men come but once or twice in a century. His prin- 
ciples, however, and his policy remain, and, animating a united 
body of eighty-six men in the House of Commons, must pre- 
vail sooner or later. 

Some surprise has been expressed that the reunited party did 
not raise the question of Home Rule by a direct motion at the 
recent opening of Parliament. In this I believe they were wise. 
They preferred to enter a protest against the continuance of the 
war. With a majority of 150 against them they had nothing 
to gain by putting the question of Home Rule to the test of a 
division. What they did was in the most unmistakable man- 
ner to teach Britons the lesson that so long as Ireland is de- 
prived of self-government she must be reckoned with as an 
enemy at all times of stress and danger for the Empire. 

During the remainder of this Parliament I do not look for 
any very startling results from reunion in the shape of legisla- 
tive reforms for Ireland. What I hope for is that the period 
between now and the general election of next year may be used 
to consolidate and reorganize our forces in Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment, and in America ; and that we may be strong enough and 
disciplined enough to seize the opportunity certain to arise in 
the next House of Commons to wring reforms and possibly 
national self-government itself from the weakness and the ne- 
cessities of British parties. To aid us in our efforts we look 
not merely for the active aid of our fellow-countrymen across 
the Atlantic, but for the incalculable strength that springs from 
the moral support of the public opinion of America. 

Joun E. RepmMonp. 
London, England. 







































THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


CHANGE in ideas, moral and political, if general, may 

scarcely be felt and frequently is unnoticed except by 
the more careful observer ; but if the change, instead of being 
genéral, is sectional, a clash is reasonably sure to result. Had 
the change of attitude toward slavery been common to North 
and South, we would have been spared the desolating drama 
of civil war. It is this same lack of harmony between the revo- 
lutionized political and moral ideas of the West and the ultra- 
conservatism of the East which has given rise to the trouble- 
some problem denominated “the Eastern question.” In other 
words, the question is one of dynamics and statics. 

The term “Eastern question” is used in two senses; in the 
narrow sense it applies to Turkey, while in the broader sense 
it includes Asia. In the former it has been an open diplomatic 
question during the whole of the nineteenth century, and is 
as yet by no means settled; nor is it at all easy of settlement. 
The difficulty inherent in all race problems is here rendered 
doubly perplexing by the conflicting national interests. 

Beginning with the treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji, in 1774, 
and running through the treaties of Jassy, Bucharest, Acker- 
man, Adrianople, Unkiar Skelessi, and San Stefano, the solu- 
tion that Russia had to offer for this problem has been suffi- 
ciently clear. But this solution by absorption, though simple 
enough, did not appeal to the other Powers as being the best 
one possible, for the reason that such settlement could not be 
made to harmonize with the political arithmetic of their own 
interests. This conviction easily outweighed, in the balance 
of their judgment, any evidences that it would be a benefit to 
the population of the countries under Turkish rule. The most 
emphasized objection came from English statesmen, who saw 
clearly that the control of the Bosphorus by Russia would 
seriously threaten the line of naval communication between 
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their own country and India. The possession of Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Cyprus would lose much of its meaning provided 
the Black Sea were converted into a Russian lake and became, 
as it undoubtedly would, a naval arsenal whose fleets could 
sally forth and sweep the Mediterranean, with a safe retreat 
near at hand. The virtual possession of Egypt and the Suez 
Canal makes it reasonably sure that England will not peace- 
ably consent to Russia’s gaining so immense an advantage. 
Any move that threatens England’s communication with India 
or her supremacy on the sea touches her at points where the 
nerves are especially sensitive and near the surface. 

But Russia and England are not the only nations concerned 
in the division, or absorption without division, of the Turkish 
Empire. Austria has for some time taken a lively interest in 
seeing that, if Turkey is to be blotted from the map of Europe, 
such an obliteration should result in a liberal extension of the 
Austrian borders. And with reference to Austria there is the 
additional reason that she does not wish to have a too powerful 
neighbor to the south as well as to the east of her: this would 
threaten the Austrian Empire seriously, particularly as she 
has a considerable Slavic element in her population. The 
German interests are not nearly so immediate as those of 
Austria; yet Germany does not take kindly to the aggrandize- 
ment of her eastern neighbor, as was evident in 1878 and in 
her secret treaty of alliance with Austria in 1879, made pub- 
lic in 1888. France has little direct interest, except as she is a 
naval power on the Mediterranean and cannot look with favor 
upon an arrangement that will give to Russia the supremacy 
of that sea, or at least make her a powerful rival therefor. 

While the above conflict of interests makes the solution of 
the Turkish question a very difficult one, yet it does not at all 
render a solution of it less desirable. That there is imperative 
need of some solution cannot for a moment be denied. Turk- 
ish rule is an anachronism in Europe. It has nothing in com- 
mon with Western ideas of government. The Turk is utterly 
out of joint with the existing religious, moral, jural, political, 
and educational ideas of civilization. He is not only unpro- 
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gressive, but also untruthful, dishonest, cruel, and tyrannical 
to the extent that his rule is barely tolerable. Given these con- 
ditions, we have an open question; and what solution can be 
made to harmonize with conflicting national interests and the 
common sense of an enlightened world is indeed difficult to 
premise. Perchance some non-national power may be put in 
authority under the guarantee of the Powers, or some minor 
State, such as Servia, Bulgaria, or Greece, may develop suffi- 
cient skill in self-government to warrant her being put in con- 
trol ; but the outlook is not at present promising. It is not out- 
side the realm of possibilities that alliances may be formed 
that will enable one of the great Powers to seize and govern 
Turkey ; but this at best is but a remote contingency. 

In the suggested solutions I have disregarded the right of 
Turkey to govern herself; for, while I am aware that it is a 
principle of international law that sovereign States of which 
Turkey has been nominally one since 1856 have a right to 
govern themselves, and that except in rare cases no other nation 
has a right to interfere, yet I am not prepared to admit that 
Turkey has any right to continue in the possession of a trust 
that she has abused in such a manner as to shock the common 
sense of humanity. She simply holds on by sufferance until 
a more worthy trustee can he agreed upon. Her rule is at 
once a relic of medievalism and a prophecy of perdition. 

So much for the “Eastern question” in its narrower sense. 
We turn now to the consideration of the problem in its broader 
and more interesting sense—more interesting to Americans 
at least, in that we have now become a factor in its solution. 
Up to May ist, 1898, we were politically as free from the 
necessity of taking part in the “Far Eastern question” as in that 
of Turkey; but suddenly, unintentionally, and in an exceed- 
ingly theatrical way, our relations were changed. Nor was 
this change without far-reaching consequences: we were from 
that time forward a world power, and the settlement of world 
questions is no longer foreign to us. The destiny of Asia is 
now a part of our concern—we are a factor in it. 

Briefly stated, the question of the “Far East” is no less than 
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the political and social reconstruction of Asia. Considerable 
progress has been made toward the solution of this question, 
but much remains to be done. England has indeed made the 
world at large as well as the Hindu her debtor by her work in 
india. The government of the Mogul had broken down com- 
pletely: it could furnish adequate protection neither to life nor 
to trade. That there was need of a radical reorganization and 
revivification cannot be questioned seriously. The motive that 
prompted England to undertake this work may have been mer- 
cenary and selfish; but philanthropy is a secondary, if not an 
infinitesimal, force in determining international action. The 
results of English rule in India are a practical justification for 
its assumption and continuance. The motives of a trustee 
should not be argued as a reason for his ouster while he per- 
forms well the duties of his trust. 

Russia has done much needed work in Siberia; and while 
her rule is arbitrary, and appears to an American as harsh 
and despotic in the extreme, yet it is possible that it accords 
best with the necessities of the case, and will become more 
liberal as circumstances permit and a higher civilization de- 
mands. Viewed from the material side, there has undoubtedly 
been great advance in Siberia under Russian rule, and it is 
not unreasonable to expect that this material improvement is 
but preliminary to political and social betterment. Economic 
improvement is generally the first stage in the evolution of a 
higher social and civic life. 

Diplomatically, the question of India and Siberia is no 
longer an open one. Persia and China are the great topics 
for diplomatic speculation at present. The control of Persia 
is important, more because of her strategic position than for 
her natural resources, which, however, are far from insig- 
nificant. Were Russia to get control of Persia, the British 
power in India would be seriously threatened ; hence, any move 
by Russia in that direction is very likely to lead to a collision 
with Great Britain. Germany has at present great influence 
in the Persian Empire, and may be able to push her claim to 
the extent of gaining the practical control of Persia. This, of 
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course, may necessitate concessions by Germany in other di- 
rections ; ¢. g., to France in Asiatic Turkey, to Russia in China, 
and to Great Britain in Africa. Yet the importance of Persia 
is secondary to that of China, owing to the immense resources 
of the latter, which furnish a tempting field for commercial 
exploitation. The harmonizing of political conditions with 
commercial interests in China is preéminently the question of 
the “Far East” to-day. 

Whether or not the integrity of the Chinese Empire can be 
maintained, in the face of territorial greed from without and 
imbecility from within, is a diplomatic problem in the solu- 
tion of which the United States, by reason of her position in 
the Philippines and her vast and rapidly increasing com- 
mercial interests, is vitally concerned. The practicability of 
maintaining the integrity of the Chinese Empire can soon be 
determined to a reasonable degree of certainty; for the close 
contact with Western civilization will rapidly lead to one of 
two results—the new ideas will create an atmosphere that will 
infuse new life into the body politic, or it will remove the 
restraints of generations of conservatism and the shock will 
cause a general disintegration. Should the latter supposition 
prove true, a partition would undoubtedly result; for things 
are now moving at too rapid a rate in China to permit of the 
slow process of readjustment from within. In this event our 
interests should not be permitted to suffer even if weighty re- 
sponsibilities have to be assumed in protecting them. We 
should see to it that our diplomatic representatives in the East 
are clear-headed, broad-minded statesmen—men who can dis- 
cern tendencies, grasp principles, recognize opportunities, and 
act wisely and deliberately in emergencies. 

If, on the other hand, the Chinese Empire has sufficient 
virility to readjust itself, the problem becomes much simpler— 
the “open-door” policy furnishes a fairly satisfactory solution. 
In securing the recognition of this policy the United States has 
played a creditable part. And there is considerable ground 
upon which to base a conclusion that the Chinese may be able to 
work out their own political salvation; for they are not a de- 
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generate people—they have simply become torpid by centuries 
of ultra-conservatism. 

Whichever solution of this problem is found to be necessary, 
the United States cannot remain an idle spectator. Our com- 
mercial future in China, which is mor promising than that of 
any other nation, is far too bright to permit such a course. We 
at present occupy a vantage-ground, and it would be sheer 
folly to frivol away our opportunities. 

EpwIn MAXEY. 

Aurora, Ill. 
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CERTAIN school of thinkers contends that international 

law is not really law, but merely a system of morals, be- 
cause there is no common ruler among nations by whom its de- 
crees can be enforced. This controversy arises not so much from 
different views of international law as from definitions of law 
itself. The minds of most English and American lawyers are 
so strongly impregnated with the influence of Blackstone that 
it seems impossible to wean them even from his errors. All 
his definitions are grounded upon the principle that law is a 
“rule of action prescribed by some superior, and which the 
inferior is bound to obey.” If we accept this definition we 
must admit that international law is merely a code of morals, 
because all nations must be regarded as equal, and one cannot 
be the superior of the other. But Hooker’s simpler definition of 
law, as merely “a rule of action,” includes international law 
within its terms. Without discussing the relative merits and 
demerits of these two definitions, for the purposes of this paper 
I shall discard Blackstone’s and, accepting that of Hooker, 
endeavor to show that for all practical utility the interna- 
tional code is really law. 

International law is little more than public opinion exem- 
plified in custom. It is a living organism, following the foot- 
steps of civilization and feeling its forward and backward 
movements, with as much humanity and enlightenment as is 
then current among mankind. In this light, it is almost iden- 
tical with ordinary law. The common law of England and 
America was at one time nothing more than public opinion. 
Our present laws are based upon immemorial custom, or, in 
the legal jargon of the books, upon the usage for a “time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” 
Now, in the early history of England there must have been 
a period when a certain custom was established throughout 
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the realm but had not yet been recognized and enforced by the 
courts, perhaps indeed because there were no courts in exist- 
ence. Take, for instance, the law that the owner of land can 
expel a trespasser from his premises with as much force as 
is necessary. From the very nature of private property it is 
evident that this rule must have been in force long before any 
tribunals of justice were established, and that when the courts 
subsequently confirmed the rule they merely recognized an 
already existing law. It is, therefore, manifestly fair to say 
that this right of expelling a trespasser was a Jaw before the 
establishment of any tribunal to enforce it, and that such en- 
forcement was left entirely in the hands of the individual; 
that is, law was public opinion exemplified in custom. Inter- 
national law occupied exactly the same position. It is a col- 
lection of customs current throughout the realms of civilized 
nations, without tribunals for its enforcement, but depending 
upon the individual State to vindicate its rights. The fact 
that international law has no supreme legislature or judiciary 
by which its precepts can be definitely laid down and ex- 
pounded may seem to many a serious defect. But this very 
freedom from legislative and judicial interference is not with- 
out advantage, because public opinion is allowed perfect free- 
dom and development along the lines of humanity and morality, 
and the “living tissues of the law are not liable to become 
ossified” from the blight of bigoted conservatism. But; you 
may say, a law admittedly without punishments or means of 
enforcing them can have little practical effect, for a powerful 
State can violate the rights of a weak one without fear of 
chastisement. The answer to this is that such a transgressor 
will be held in general disrepute and be without friends among 
the society of nations, just as an offender against the rules of 
good breeding or kind feeling is disliked and avoided in human 
society, and that when such nation or individual is in need of 
succor there will be none to aid him. But to the man who 
believes in a moral law, who believes that its violation is just 
as sure to bring retribution as the violation of a physical one, 
there is a still stronger answer, best given from the lips of 
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Daniel Webster, in his speech on the Greek Revolution just 
after the French armies at the instance of the Holy Alliance 
had overturned the constitutional government of Spain: 


“This reasoning mistakes the age. The time has been, in- 
deed, when fleets and armies and subsidies were the principal 
reliances even in the best cause. But, happily for mankind, 
a great change has taken place in this respect. Moral causes 
come into consideration, in proportion as the progress of 
knowledge is advanced, and the public opinion of the civilized 
world is rapidly gaining an ascendency over mere brutal force. 
It is already able to oppose the most formidable obstruction 
to the progress of injustice and oppression; and as it grows 
more intelligent and more intense, it will be more and more 
formidable. It may be silenced by military power, but it can- 
not be conquered. It is elastic, irrepressible, and invulnerable 
to the weapons of ordinary warfare. . . . Until this be 
propitiated or satisfied, it is vain to talk either of triumphs or 
repose. No matter what fields are desolated, what fortresses 
surrendered, what armies subdued, or what provinces overrun. 
In the history of the year that has passed, and in the instance 
of unhappy Spain, we have seen the vanity of all triumphs in a 
cause which violates the general sense of justice of the civilized 
world. It is nothing that the troops of France have passed 
from the Pyrenees to Cadiz; it is nothing that an unhappy and 
prostrate nation has fallen before them; it is nothing that ar- 
rests and confiscation and execution sweep away the little rem- 
nant of national existence. There is an enemy that still exists 
to check the glory of these triumphs. It follows the conqueror 
back to the very scene of his ovations; it calls upon him to 
take notice that Europe, though silent, is yet indignant; it 
shows him that the scepter of his victory is a barren scepter ; 
that it shall confer neither joy nor honor, but shall molder to 
dry ashes in his grasp. In the midst of his exultation, it pierces 
his ear with the cry of injured justice; it denounces against 
him the indignation of an enlightened and civilized age; it 
turns to bitterness the cup of his rejoicing, and wounds him 
with a sting which belongs to the consciousness of having out- 
raged the opinion of mankind.” 


It may be interesting to remember that Webster’s prophetic 
vision was realized, and that the scepter of the Bourbons soon 
moldered to dry ashes in their grasp. Within seven years pub- 
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lic opinion in France drove the country into revolution and 
expelled the House of Bourbon forever from the throne. 
Writers upon international law are divided by their methods 
of treatment into two schools—the Continental and the English 
—essentially different on account of the diverse systems of 
law and of legal thinking current in the two realms. They 
often reach similar conclusions, but generally by dissimilar 
lines of reasoning. The Continentals base their system upon 
a supposed jus nature, or law of Nature, and maintain that 
there are certain elementary principles of justice that cannot be 
denied, and that are obligatory upon both individuals and 
States. This natural law, they assert, is the dictate of right 
reason, by which an act judged by the rational nature of man 
is morally right or morally wrong, and consequently is either 
commanded or forbidden by God, the Author of Nature. This 
natural law is proved either by abstract reasoning or by finding 
certain rules accepted as law by civilized nations of all ages. 
They distinguish between this natural or necessary law and 
the voluntary or positive law of nations. Both are established 
by Nature—the necessary as a sacred law, which nations are 
to follow in all their actions, and the voluntary as a rule that 
common welfare obliges them to admit in their mutual inter- 
course. In other words, as one of them explains, sovereigns 
should regulate their behavior by the necessary law, but can 
only expect from others a recognition of the voluntary law. 
The disadvantages of this system are very palpable. There 
is nothing clear and definite about it, for we are forever grop- 
ing among the clouds in the realms of abstraction and vis- 
ionary philosophy. The law of Nature is a very beautiful con- 
ception, but the difficulty is that it is created not so much by 
the Author of Nature as by the author of the book; for each 
writer constructs a different body of law, which he thinks is 
the only true one. To illustrate this constant disagreement, 
Grotius, one of the soundest as well as the most humane of the 
Continental school, after showing that the law of nations per- 
mits many things forbidden by the law of Nature, admits that 
natural law allows the use of poisoned arms in war though 
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the law of nations prohibits it. A later writer (Vattel) says 
that such decision shocks him, and that, “happily for the human 
race, it is not difficult to show the contrary ;” upon which he 
proceeds to demonstrate his proposition by the statement that 
it is “with reason and agreeable to their duty [that is, by the 
law of Nature] that civilized nations have classed among the 
laws of war the maxim that prohibits the poisoning of arms.” 
In other words, one asserts that, if it be lawful to put a man to 
death, natural law sees no difference whether we kill him 
by steel or by poison; the other, that natural law absolutely 
forbids the use of poison. 

The English school, on the other hand, pay no attention to 
the law of Nature or to international right; they do not recog- 
nize what ought to be, but only what is. They say that by 
their actions, their official utterances, the decisions of their 
courts, nations have acknowledged certain rules as binding upon 
themselves in international relations, and that when the body 
of civilized States all admit a particular rule it thereby becomes 
a part of international law. When the Continentals accuse 
them of being narrow and unjust, of opposing the eternal 
principles of justice and morality, merely because the laws and 
decisions of the past may not yet have embodied them, the 
English reply that if a certain custom has not yet been recog- 
nized by the civilized nations of the world it is ridiculous to 
contend that it is part of an international code. To illustrate 
this point, the Continentals contended for a long time for the 
rule of “free ships, free goods;” that is, that a belligerent 
could not seize the goods of an enemy on board a neutral ves- 
sel, because, said they, such action was contrary to the law of 
Nature. England always opposed this rule, and the other 
European nations admitted or denied it according as their in- 
terest dictated. While such fluctuations continued, the English 
school denied that there was any rule upon the subject. But 
by the Treaty of Paris in 1856 England and the other nations 
all agreed to the doctrine, and the United States, though re- 
fusing her assent to the treaty for other reasons, has always 
acted consistently with the rule. English writers, therefore, 
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now say that the principle of “free ships, free goods,” through 
being adhered to by all civilized States, has become a part of 
international law. 

The great fault of the English system is that it is not as 
logical as the Continental, for, being a matter of slow growth, 
it is ill adapted to change of any kind, so that a bad law, if 
once established, is liable to continue indefinitely. On the other 
hand, the Continentals also open themselves to the criticism 
of proclaiming principles of injustice and immorality. For 
instance, when one of them (Vattel) maintains that all treaties 
contrary to what the natural law of nations prescribes are un- 
lawful we can see how dangerous an opening is created for a 
sovereign to declare that a distasteful treaty, no matter how 
solemnly ordained, is absolutely void and not binding upon 
him. Moreover, the English system, by referring to a clear, 
definite, and undisputed body of rules, helps to correct what 
we have already seen was one of the worst defects of inter- 
national law—its indefiniteness. For all practical purposes the 
ethics of the English school are as sound as those of the Con- 
tinental, for there are few actually bad laws in the English 
system. England and the Continental governments are alike 
accustomed to act as their self-interests dictate; the only dif- 
ference is that the English always hold themselves bound by 
any rules of international law that they have definitely ac- 
knowledged, while the Continentals, owing to the practical 
laxity of their system, have always a loophole for escape by 
alleging that their acknowledgment was against the law of 
Nature. 

The American school of international law is practically the 
same as the English, though the teaching of Continental jurists 
has had much greater effect here than in England, and in con- 
sequence our system is more imbued with international mor- 
ality. It is less stiff and unyielding than the English, and more 
capable of changing to suit the advancing spirit of the age, 
though at the same time free from the abstraction and uncer- 
tainty of the Continentals. The American standpoint is that 
the law of nations is a system composed of various ingredients 
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consisting first of fundamental principles of right and justice, 
and secondly of a collection of usages, customs, and opinions 
—the growth of civilization and commerce. “The most useful 
and practical part” is the second division, being positive law, 
“founded on usage, consent, and agreement.” In the absence 
of such positive law, however, “the intercourse and conduct 
of nations,” says Kent, “are to be governed by principles fairly 
to be deduced from the rights and duties of nations and the 
nature of moral obligation.” Thus American law adopts the 
English system, except that where no international rules exist, 
reason and equity (or the law of Nature, if you so wish to call 
it) are allowed full sway. The English system, especially as 
thus modified by the American, certainly seems sounder and 
more practical than the Continental. 

The history of international law may be divided into three 
periods :* First, from the earliest times to the establishment 
of the Roman Empire; second, from the Roman Empire to the 
Reformation ; and third, from the Reformation to the present. 
Each of these periods has a characteristic principle. The 
underlying one of the first period, covered roughly speaking 
by Greek civilization, was that nations of the same race owed 
duties to each other; so that what little international law there 
was depended entirely upon the tie of kinship, actual or ficti- 
tious. Greek tradition and history are both filled with this 
spirit. It is found everywhere in the Homeric poems; indeed, 
the whole cause of the expedition against Troy was that the 
robbery of Menelaus was an injury to one of their kin, which 
must be redressed and revenged by the whole Greek race. 
With such crude ideas of international morality, the ancient 
customs and laws for intercourse with others were naturally 
imperfect and barbarous. In the golden age of Greek civiliza- 
tion, at the zenith of its power and glory, piracy was regarded 
as an honorable profession, and the fleets of Athens were 
accustomed to prey upon the commerce of her neighbors with 
as little compunction as Captain Kidd or Blackbeard. The 


*Lawrence’s “International Law,” to which work I am indebted 
for much of the historical matter that follows, 
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Greeks waged war with pitiless cruelty, believing that their 
enemies had no rights at all and that selling prisoners into 
perpetual slavery was really an act of mercy, for otherwise 
men, women, and children could all lawfully be put to the 
sword. It is true that the Greeks frequently gave quarter, but 
this was merely an act of grace, done probably not from feel- 
ings of mercy but from need of slaves. The sack of Troy is 
a fair example of what was constantly taking place in Greek 
warfare. If such was the spirit of the most cultivated people 
of antiquity, what must have been that of those lower in the 
scale of civilization! It may be said that the Greeks were 
exponents of intellectual more than of moral enlightenment, 
and that our ethical and religious ideals are principally He- 
braic. In vain do we search the history of the Jews for the 
first glimmer of awakening morality. The motto of their in- 
ternational dealings may be aptly described as “Spoil the 
Egyptians!” and the account in Deuteronomy of the battle 
with Sihon, king of Heshbon, is characteristic of how the 
Israelites generally treated their enemies: “We smote him, 
and his sons, and all his people. And we took all his cities 
at that time, and utterly destroyed the men, and the women, 
and the little ones of every city; we left none to remain. Only 
the cattle we took for a prey unto ourselves, and the spoils of 
the cities.” The Old Testament is filled with such incidents, 
and King David in prophesying the destruction of Babylon 
merely expresses the usage of the times when he says, “Happy 
shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against 
the stones.” There were, however, the rudiments of interna- 
tional law among the Greeks. They allowed the ransom of 
prisoners, respected truces (especially for the burial of the 
dead), and permitted the right of sanctuary in temples. They 
had resident ambassadors and heralds, both of whose persons 
were sacred, and they made formal declarations of war through 
these officials. Finally, the Amphictyonic League was a 
method of preserving the balance of power among Grecian 
States. 

The second period, from the Roman Empire to the Reforma- 
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tion, had for its underlying principle the idea of a common 
superior, whose commands upon international law were su- 
preme. The history of the rise and progress of Roman power 
shows evidence of more international morality among the 
Romans than among the Greeks, though their rules pertained 
principally to the so-called fetial law, relating to declarations 
of war and treaties. “Yet,” in the words of Kent, “with what 
little attention they were accustomed to listen to the voice of 
justice and humanity appears but too plainly in their haughty 
triumphs, their cunning interpretation of treaties, their con- 
tinual violating of justice, their cruel rules of war, and the 
whole series of their wonderful successes in the steady progress 
of the conquest of the world.” With Rome mistress of the 
world, the nations under her sway became accustomed to ac- 
cept all their theories of philosophy and law from the hands 
of their conqueror, and the idea of a common superior in 
international jurisprudence became so strongly ingrafted upon 
their national life that the principle long survived the author; 
and when imperial Rome tottered to decay, Europe, accus- 
tomed to take her commands from the hands of a master, 
looked to the Papacy, as the successor of the Roman Empire, 
to regulate the law of nations. This idea of a common head 
or chief of all nations, issuing the “commands of a superior 
which an inferior is bound to obey,” was carried along by the 
Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire till the general smash- 
up at the Reformation. Indeed, how strong an influence this 
principle has exerted upon the human intellect is evidenced 
by the Blackstonian school of thinkers already mentioned, who 
even to-day believe that international law cannot really exist 
because there is no superior to whom all the rest must submit. 
The Protestant Reformation—that magnificent outburst of 
mankind toward intellectual and political freedom, and against 
injustice and tyranny of every kind—sweeping over Europe 
in the sixteenth century, broke down this principle of universal 
sovereignty in international law and established that of the 
independence and equality of States: characteristic of our third 
period, from the Reformation to the present day. 
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After the first shock of the Reformation, when the old ideals 
had been shattered and no new ones had yet arisen, there was 
practically anarchy in international affairs. The beginnings 
of the new doctrine, however, appear in the maxim of the 
times—‘‘cujus regio, cujus religio” (that is, the prince of the 
soil shall determine its religion), the practical effect of which 
was that each State became independent in international affairs 
—a result achieved not only by the freer spirit of that age 
but also by the feudal idea of the importance of land and 
its owner. The genius of this state of anarchy may be re- 
garded as Machiavelli, and his “Prince” as its chosen treatise 
upon international law. He recognizes absolutely no morals 
in the conduct of nations, advises sovereigns not to remain 
neutral during a war but to take the side of the stronger, 
whether the cause be just or unjust, in order to gain the con- 
queror’s good will and to come in for some plunder at the end. 
Ordinary moral rules, he affirms, have no place whatever in 
affairs of State. With philosophy sunk to such a depth, man- 
kind was naturally ready and expectant to receive something 
higher. The light finally burst forth from that land of liberty 
and justice 2long the mouths of the Rhine, the home of Eras- 
mus and William the Silent, that brave little province of Hol- 
land which for generations had been the bulwark of Protest- 
antism against the assaults of her fiercest and most implacable 
enemy. 

Hugo Grotius, the creator of modern international law, 
should have a monument erected to his memory in the center 
of every city that has been preserved from pillage, and in the 
heart of every soldier whose sufferings have been alleviated 
and of every woman whose children have been spared from 
slaughter and her body from pollution by the mitigations of 
modern warfare. So great a man was he and so deep has been 
his influence upon the human race that an article on interna- 
tional law can hardly be complete without a few words about 
his life. He was a scholar, a poet, and a dramatist, as well as 
an original thinker and author in law and in philosophy. At 
the age of seven he composed extemporaneous Latin verses; 
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he was a doctor of laws at sixteen, and celebrated as a legal 
pleader one year later. As a proof of his wonderful memory 
it is told of him that, being present on one occasion at the 
review of a regiment of soldiers, he afterward recollected the 
name of every individual in it. He was a man of action as well 
as of thought—ambassador, jurist, statesman, and soldier— 
the associate of Henry of Navarre, the intimate companion of 
John of Barneveld, and the friend of Gustavus Adolphus, who 
during the Thirty Years’ War always carried Grotius’s book 
upon the law of nations in his pocket. Having espoused the 
losing side in a fierce religious controversy in Holland, because 
he insisted that men were not necessarily predestined to eternal 
damnation, he was imprisoned in the Castle of Loevenstein, 
built on an island formed by the Waal and the Meuse. Here 
he devoted himself to the composition of history, law, and 
theology, and his work then written upon the truth of the 
Christian religion was translated before the close of the seven- 
teenth century into seven languages, including Arabic and 
Persian. But, added to his preéminent intellectual and moral 
qualities, Grotius was an athlete of no mean ability. Tall and 
well built, as well as of singular beauty, so accustomed was 
he to manly sports that, shut up in a sort of cage consisting 
of a bedroom and study, he was obliged to invent some means 
of obtaining regular exercise. For this purpose he bought an 
enormous top, which he whipped strenuously for a couple of 
hours every day. In health of body and peace of mind two 
years thus passed away. “Spinning his great top for exercise, 
soothing his active and prolific brain” with literary composi- 
tion, “creating, expounding, adorning by the warmth of his 
vivid intellect, moving the world and doing good to his race 
from the depths of a stony sepulcher, Hugo Grotius,” writes 
Motley, “rose superior to his doom and took captivity captive. 
The man is not to be envied who is not moved by so noble an 
example of great calamity manfully endured.” 

After a miraculous escape from his prison Grotius took up 
his abode in France, where he wrote in Latin the work, which 
has become the bible of international law, entitled “De Jure 
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Belli ac Pacis” (the Rights of War and Peace). The Thirty 
Years’ War, the bloodiest and most cruel since the Middle 
Ages, was then raging in Europe; and this was the real cause 
of Grotius’s book. “I saw,” says he, “in the whole Christian 
world, a license of fighting at which even barbarians might 
blush; wars begun upon trifling pretexts, or none at all, and 
carried on without reverence for any divine or human law, as if 
that one declaration of war let loose every crime.” Grotius 
does not, like some visionary thinkers, deny the lawfulness of 
all war, but lays down definite regulations for its conduct as 
well as rules for tempering and mitigating its severity. He 
founded the principle—later sarcastically advocated by Talley- 
rand, but now seriously adopted into international law—that 
nations should do one another as much good in peace and as 
little harm in war as is compatible with their respective rights. 
Grotius distinguished between the law of Nature and of na- 
tions, and, admitting that many rules of the latter were harsh 
and inequitable, he pleaded with men to do better by appealing 
to the law of Nature. Such appeals would probably have had 
little effect in modern times, but were precisely the method to 
reach the men of his own century. Few books have had so 
immediate, practical, and at the same time enduring an effect ; 
and the mitigations of war and other humane practises for 
which he pleaded need not in our day be vindicated by calling 
in the law of Nature, because they are now firmly established 
by usage as a part of the law of nations. How swift was the 
influence of his teaching upon Europe is manifested by the 
fact that from this time the nations claimed America, not by 
mere brute force as previously, but by the right of occupation 
—the “occupatio” of the Roman law taken by Grotius from 
their jus gentium (rights of nations) and claimed by him as 
the only title by which property can be originally acquired. 
We cannot analyze in detail this great work of Grotius, but 
will dismiss it with the criticism of Hallam that “the book 
may be considered as nearly original, in its general platform, 
as any work of man, in an advanced stage of civilization and 
learning, can be.” 
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From the spirit of freedom and liberal ideas that Grotius 
displayed, it was natural that he should be the author and 
chief exponent of the independence and equality of States, 
which I have already said was the underlying principle of 
international law from the Reformation to the present. This 
principle is still the dominant one, though there are signs of 
its modification in certain respects and of the reappearance of 
the old idea of a common superior, vesting, indeed, not in an 
individual head, as formerly in the Emperor or Pope. but in 
the union of otherwise independent States—perhaps a mani- 
festation of the present tendency toward combination in the 
economic and commercial world. There is certainly no doubt 
that the Concert of Great Powers practically controls inter- 
national law in the politics of Europe. Greece and Belgium 
both owe their existence to this concert, and England and 
France engaged in the Crimean war in order to take the power 
over Christians in Turkey away from Russia and give it to 
the Great Powers. The most striking instance of this ten- 
dency, however, was when, after the Turko-Russian war of 
1878, the other Powers insisted upon having a voice in the 
settlement, and not only snatched away the fruits of Russia’s 
hard-earned victory but even distributed a few slices among 
themselves. The same tendency appears in Western politics, 
for nobody can deny that the United States is the dictator of 
international law upon this continent. The essence of the 
Monroe Doctrine is founded upon the principle of American 
supremacy, and, though never formally admitted by the 
European Powers, it has been practically acknowledged by 
them so frequently through their actions that it may be re- 
garded as almost a part of international law. The acquisition 
of the Philippines, however, seems such a violation by the 
United States of that part of the Monroe Doctrine which 
precludes us from interference in affairs of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere that European nations would certainly be absolved from 
further abstention in those of the Western. But the United 
States in the past has not only asserted that foreign Powers 
must take no part in the politics of this continent, but has 
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taken the higher ground that we shall be the chief authority 
upon this side of the Atlantic. This view is best stated in 
the Report of Secretary Fish to President Grant (July, 1870), 
which he concludes by saying that the people of this nation 
“occupy of necessity a prominent position on this continent 
which they neither can nor should abdicate, which entitles them 
to a leading voice, and which imposes on them duties of right 
and of honor regarding American questions.” 

Whether the present drift in Europe and America toward 
restoring the ancient doctrine of a common supreme authority 
in international matters is merely a temporary deviation from 
the principle of the independence and equality of States, or is 
the permanent establishment of the former doctrine, is for the 
future to determine. There is this to be said in favor of the 
Concert of Great Powers in Europe and of the supremacy 
of the United States in America—that, admitting the faults 
of which both systems have been guilty, each has in the long 
run exerted its powers for good by restraining the greed and 
rapacity of the strong and by aiding the weak against the tyr- 
anny of their more powerful neighbors. 

FREDERICK W. NICOLLs. 
Reading, Pa. 
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TAH is a State. The Mormon is a citizen. As such he 
claims certain rights that a proportion of his countrymen 
are disposed to deny him. This disposition is a phase of a 
deeply-rooted antipathy. It indicates, not that the anti-Mor- 
mon thinks himself a better man than the other, but that he 
consciously represents a type of civilization naturally at war 
with the reactionary principles of Mormonism. We do not 
want those principles represented in the councils of this nation. 
Previous to the admission of Utah, every measure was taken 
to transform the Mormon into an ordinary American citizen. 
He was not to come in as a Mormon. This was the object 
of the anti-Mormon legislation of 1882 and 1887. The con- 
nection of Church and State was not to be recognized ; accord- 
ingly, the church’s charter had been annulled, and its property 
—with the exception of buildings actually in use for religious 
purposes—confiscated. Actual polygamists were disfran- 
chised, and all who accepted the dogmas of the Mormon church 
regarding polygamy were disqualified from serving on juries. 
Accordingly, the Mormon question is a social rather than a 
political one to-day. All that politics could do toward set- 
tling it was done previous to the admission of Utah. The 
Mormon in politics does not represent Mormonism, for it has 
no political status. However, apart from politics, he does 
stand for certain influences incapable of fusion with American 
life. These influences may all be traced to the Mormon spirit 
of exclusiveness, or separateness—a reactionary spirit, radi- 
cally opposed to the genius of the New World. But on our 
side are the subtle influences of self-interest, to which, as I 
believe, this spirit is slowly yielding behind its fortifications. 
The Mormon question is peculiar to this land and century. 
That there is such a question is a sort of negative tribute to 
American liberty, both civil and religious. At the same time 
Mormonism is a reaction against those very principles. Its 
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church government is theoretically democratic in the extreme ; 
but while every man has—as Burton, the English traveler, puts 
it—“all the harmless pleasure of voting,” he is kindly guarded 
from “the danger of injuring himself by his vote.” Taught 
that the intervention of the Lord in their affairs is always to 
be expected, Mormons willingly submit to the dictation of the 
Prophet. Thus, during the years when the church was su- 
preme in secular affairs, Mormondom was a little empire in 
the guise of a republic, enjoying that most ancient form of 
popular government—“universal suffrage tempered by despot- 
ism.” This is 2 phase of the evolution of democracy, not 
without its bright side. But in these days, when the voice of 
God in public affairs is heard through the Australian ballot 
system and the “voting machine,” no theocratic interference, 
however wise, can be tolerated. This feature of Mormonism 
we could not assimilate: it had to be changed. 

The Mormons, like the Jews, have always been fond of call- 
ing themselves a “peculiar people.” If they have a parallel 
in history, it is the Jews; and yet, fondly as they appropriate 
and cherish the “promises” made to the posterity of Abraham, 
and sternly as they exclude all Gentiles from their terrestrial 
paradise, they are essentially tolerant in the extreme. They 
not only receive recruits from all races under heaven, with the 
sole exception of the negro, but their creed embraces features 
belonging to almost every religion. Mormonism is the an- 
tithesis of Judaism in this respect. Its alien elements, how- 
ever, are cemented together by the institution of polygamy, 
which renders them more like one another than any one of 
them is like the surrounding elements of American civilization. 
The Jews were polygamists for economic and sociologic rea- 
sons quite in keeping with the evolutionary exigencies of their 
early days. The Mormons, of course, justify polygamy among 
themselves on the ground that it was practised by the “favor- 
ites” of Jehovah. But, evolutionary conditions having 
changed, the economic and other reasons of the Jews no longer 
exist. The Jews themselves are not now polygamists. A 
people in the midst of a progressive Western civilization, de- 
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liberately committing itself to a reactionary doctrine like that 
of “plural marriage,” must have done so with the distinct pur- 
pose to “come out and be separate.” No other barrier could 
have been half so complete or permanent. 

When polygamy was instituted the policy of exclusiveness 
had already become fixed by circumstances. Mormonism origi- 
nated as a religious sect. It was attacked as a sect as soon 
as it was born—long before it challenged Christendom by 
adopting polygamy. But no mere religious sect could, for the 
last seventy years, have remained a shining mark for the per- 
secuting zeal of the orthodox without some distinctly offensive 
feature. I do not suppose that the prophet Joseph Smith rec- 
ognized this connection between the “revelation on the patri- 
archal order of matrimony,” received shortly before the end of 
his troubled career, and the policy of exclusiveness (modeled 
after the haute politique of Judaism) that was to distinguish 
Mormonism. But a more intelligent and able man than Smith 
published the said revelation, and in his plans exclusiveness 
was prominent. If Brigham Young made polygamy “manda- 
tory” with the intention of permanently dividing Mormons 
from Gentiles, he was eminently successful; if not, he builded 
better than he knew. Polygamy is the one feature of Mormon- 
ism that to-day keeps them a “peculiar people’”—the one in- 
capable of fusion with our catholic American institutions. 

In the same year (1852) in which Brigham Young publicly 
established polygamy, slavery—regarded by the Mormons as a 
kindred institution—was legalized by the Utah legislature. At 
that time the establishment of an independent government was 
the fond dream of the Mormon leaders. If they had been 
able to do this, slavery would undoubtedly have remained a 
feature of their polity. In 1850—only two years after the 
“Saints” arrived in the Salt Lake Basin—the old conflict be- 
tween Indians and armed white invaders was renewed in Utah. 
The Mormons had no intention of affiliating with the Federal 
troops; whereas they regarded the Indians as their distant 
relatives—the degenerate descendants of a brother of Nephi, 
the Mormon prophet’s Hebrew ancestor. Humanity and self- 
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interest both dictated their assuming the patriarchal relation 
toward the Utes, who, far from resisting enslavement by the 
Mormons, fell in with their designs so readily as to excite the 
suspicion that they were only being “trained” to aid the 
“Saints” against the Eastern invaders of their common terri- 
tory. Negro slavery was not a success in Utah, where nobody 
was above working with his hands, and the labor of the lazy 
black man did not pay for his “keep.” It is altogether prob- 
able that the Mormons would have failed to utilize the Indian 
for a similar reason. At any rate, though previous to the 
war their sympathies were with the South, we have never 
heard any such complaints from Utah as the slave-holding 
States of the East poured forth when robbed of their human 
property. This feature of Mormonism, while it was, like the 
two before mentioned, a product of the desire to erect barriers 
between Mormons and Gentiles, has fallen through force of 
circumstances ; and, in my opinion, the same irresistible force 
that annihilated one will in time annihilate the others. 

These carefully built defenses were raised to emphasize the 
peculiar position of the “Saints” in the world. They were to 
regard themselves as the chosen people of God, under his par- 
ticular care and direction, and especially privileged and com- 
missioned to reform the earth and populate the skies. Mor- 
monism was “religion” before it was anything else. It began 
with a country boy’s reflections on the importance of. being 
prepared for a future state. Joseph Smith, the son of a Ver- 
mont farmer, even when a child was regarded as a visionary 
and fanatic. At the impressible age of fourteen he had 
trances in which, like many another, he supposed himself to 
be in communion with the unseen world. After about four 
years of such exciting experiences he was told, as he relates, 
that his sins were forgiven; that he was descended from an 
ancient family of Hebrew lineage, and was divinely chosen to 
be the prophet of a new dispensation. We see in his career 
an example of the evolution of the religious charlatan. He 
was too earnest and consistent for a mere impostor, though far 
from being an agreeable or exemplary person. He undoubt- 
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edly believed in his own mission. We can fancy him at first 
brooding over “a future state,” satisfying the cravings of his 
crude soul with “pure and primitive religion,” and enjoying 
his mystical dreams. From the trance spontaneous it was only 
a step to the trance experimental and the revelation prepense 
—to the golden book written by angels and the “Urim and 
Thummim,” magic spectacles by whose aid he translated the 
doctrines of Mormon and his own credentials as a prophet. 
His fabrications, so far as they were conscious, were the means 
suggested by his surroundings for convincing others of the 
sacredness of his mission. 

It is hard to see what there was in Mormonism in its early 
days to excite persecution such as it immediately encountered, 
or why it attracted such numbers of converts. It was the re- 
sult of a literal reading of the Old Testament, unenlightened 
by any gleam of true spirituality or any glimmer of self- 
knowledge. In some respects it is a return to the child-like 
materialism of ancient races; in others it seems to out-do the 
transcendentalism of Swedenborg. Joseph was undoubtedly 
visited by a temporary intuition of true and lofty philosophy ; 
but we have our treasure in earthen vessels, and the treasure 
of Mormonism was committed to a particularly frail and leaky 
one. ‘Truth, being no respecter of persons, is often confided 
to minds unbalanced by their own passions or corrupted by 
environment. The germs of truth contained in Mormonism 
suffered by such contact. But the unique power it gained by 
being “baptized in the waters of materialism” may account for 
its success, apart from anything unique in its essence: 


“God the Father and God the Son cannot be everywhere 
present—indeed, they cannot be even in two places at the same 
instant; but God the Holy Spirit is omnipresent: it extends 
through all space, intermingling with all other matter. 

This intelligent, all-wise, and all-powerful material substance 
called the Holy Spirit . . . is the most active matter in 
the universe. . . Each atom of the Holy Spirit is intelli- 
gent, and, like other matter, has solidity, form, and size, and 
occupies space. . . Its distinguishing characteristics from 
other matter are its almighty powers and infinite wisdom, and 
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many other glorious attributes which other materials do not 
possess.” 

This sample of exegesis, from the writings of Orson Pratt 
(writings not altogether sanctioned by Brigham Young, by the 
way), gives an idea of the manner in which metaphysics is 
mingled with physics in Mormon doctrine. “God,” said Joseph 
Smith, “is a man like one of yourselves; that is the great 
secret.” Jesus Christ was the material offspring of the ma- 
terial Father, by the Virgin Mary, who was actually married 
to the first person of the Trinity. He took “unformed chaotic 
matter” and formed and peopled this world, which he afterward 
redeemed. Any man can rise, by faith and obedience, to the po- 
sition of a deity, when he can, like the Creator, form a planet, 
people and redeem it, and be enthroned as its god forever. Of 
course, there are a material heaven and hell—the one consist- 
ing of the “future abode of the gods,” 4. e., men who by “celes- 
tial marriage” have become eligible to be rulers of angels and 
men ; the other a lake of fire. Marriage and baptism are sac- 
raments of a mystic efficacy—so much so that they are even 
performed for the dead. We read in Dixon’s New America 
of the marriage of Elder Stenhouse to a charming young lady, 
who, had she lived, might have become Mrs. Stenhouse. She 
died, but the marriage came off just the same, the elder’s first 
wife standing as her proxy “both at the altar and afterward.” 
Similarly, Washington and Franklin were “baptized by proxy,” 
being thus admitted to the exclusive glories of the “peculiar 
people.” 

In each item of these doctrines materialism is the key-note. 
But each item is a pale in the trocha of Mormon exclusiveness ; 
and this quality of exclusiveness—no less a manifestation of 
a reactionary spirit than is the materialistic theology itself 
—is undoubtedly what has from the first both charmed the 
convert and maddened the persecutor. 

It is impossible to tell how much of the persecution of the 
Mormons was undeserved. Undoubtedly a large part of that 
which may be said to have been deserved was provoked by 
the offensive airs of superiority assumed by the “Saints,” 
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rather than by actual outrages upon the moral sense of the 
communities where they settled. This “peculiar people” was 
the object of “ferocious animosity” as early as 1831—a year 
after the publication of the book of Mormon, and long before 
the revelation upon polygamy made them the shining mark of 
the reformer. Smith was extremely unpopular wherever he 
went, yet he everywhere gained new converts. There was 
friction between him and his earliest adherents, and some of 
them deserted him. They accused him of numberless enormi- 
ties. He was mobbed and tarred and feathered. Thirty-nine 
times during his career he was cited into court without being 
once condemned—so Dixon says, and suggests that he con- 
trived to have himself falsely accused for effect. 

The Mormons were not so bad that every one need hate 
them. “Socially, morally, and industrially, they were far in 
advance of their neighbors,” says one writer. Still, their ex- 
clusiveness and superior airs only excited enmity ; and the more 
people fell under the magnetic influence of the prophet, Smith, 
the more his disagreeable personality and character became 
the objects of attack. On the other hand, the “Saints” have 
not been altogether without excuse for their hostility to the 
Gentile world. For example, in Missouri, in 1838, an attempt 
was made to prevent Mormons from voting. A riot ensued, 
and as a result 13,000 men, under an order of the governor, 
expelled them from the State. Smith and seventy others were 
imprisoned, tried by court-martial, and sentenced to death, but 
escaped. Six years later Smith was again imprisoned, and 
while in jail was attacked by a “blackened-faced mob” and 
killed. 

The “Saints” well understand that “the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church.” Each time they were forced to 
migrate, numbers were added to the persecuted sect. Their 
missionaries were instructed, says Burton, not to praise the 
charms of their mountain home, but to tell of their persecu- 
tions. ‘Come out, and be ye separate,” is the cry of the Mor- 
mon evangelist ; “come and join the Lord’s peculiar people.” 
From the settlement of Utah until now the Mormon has re- 
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sisted every effort of ours to whip him into line, first by force 
of arms and again by more and more stringent legislation. 
He clings to his ideal of separateness even while asking a 
share in the government. Sociologically we are right and he 
is wrong. Separateness is reactionary. Union is the genius 
of modern civic life. A “peculiar people” is an anomaly in 
this age and country. Every one must fall in line or be left 
behind. 

Have we no common ground with the Mormon? Yes; we 
want him in the Union, and he wants to be init. But we want 
him on our own terms. Our terms were made known by the 
law of 1887. 

Exclusive as the Mormons are, they have not been un- 
affected by the great formative processes of this century. 
Starting out with the idea of being apart from the rest of the 
world, and drawing to them the Lord’s elect from all quar- 
ters of the globe, they made their home in a remote and isolated 
v.lley, expecting to remain at a distance from the commerce 
and culture of the Gentiles. In consequence of the rush of 
gold-seekers to California, they almost immediately found 
themselves in the track of the most cosmopolitan movement of 
civilization that ever took place. They made much profit out 
of the necessities of the Gentiles thus brought to their doors; 
and, though they at first resisted the contact, they were forced 
by self-interest to change their policy to a certain extent, and 
finally to become a part of the great American commonwealth, 
instead of realizing their first ideal—independent sovereignty. 
Salt Lake City is full of Gentiles. The blessings of exclusive- 
ness are no longer enjoyed by the “Saints” at the cost of the 
more substantial advantages of commerce. 

The Mormons are not a set of fanatics, but are a canny and 
practical folk. Every man, woman, and child is a worker— 
in house, shop, or field. Many of the apostles have been mill- 
owners. Brigham Young was a stock-raiser, and greatly im- 
proved the herds of Utah by importing the better breeds from 
the East. His fortunes were principally made in business, 
he having been in his day the chief commission merchant, 
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lumber dealer, and importer of the West. “Brothers and sis- 
ters in the Lord Jesus Christ,” he said, addressing a party of 
immigrants, “you have been chosen from the world by God, 
and sent through his grace to this valley of the mountains, to 
help in building up his kingdom. Your first duty is to learn 
how to grow a cabbage, and along with this cabbage an onion, 
a tomato, a sweet potato; then how to feed a pig, to build a 
house, to plant a garden, to rear cattle, and to bake bread: in 
one word, your first duty is to live.” Mormons disregard the 
law against polygamy, but they are not gipsies, tramps, or out- 
laws—they have homes and children; they have business inter- 
ests; they have a stake in the country. Among themselves 
they are law-abiding, temperate, and honest. They are not 
bad—bad men cannot govern as the Mormons are governed, 
nor will bad men submit to such constant restraint. Now, 
with the tide set against exclusiveness, as it is, have we not 
reason to hope that the Mormons will, if let alone, give up 
polygamy—the one obstacle to their entire assimilation as citi- 
zens, and the one irreconcilable element of the Mormon 
problem? 

As we have seen, the mingling of ecclesiastical and secular 
power, formerly a dangerous peculiarity of Mormonism, was 
practically done away with before Utah became a State. 
Polygamy is all that is left of the Mormon trocha. It has a 
strong hold upon the “Latter-Day Saints.” First, it is a mark 
of exclusiveness ; second, it has been a means of appeal to the 
carnal mind; third, it is a “sacred institution,” justified on 
various grounds. As a mark of exclusiveness, it certainly 
costs more than it comes to, for it makes inevitable a degree 
of exclusiveness at present quite in the way of their interests. 
As a means of drawing men into the church, its utility—what- 
ever it may have been in the past—is practically at an end. 
Polygamy is illegal in Utah as elsewhere, and a person willing 
to break the law can do so without joining the Mormons. As 
a sacred institution it is still in full force—in the old legal 
phrase, “time does not run” against it! However, not even 
the sacred institution is wholly proof against the logic of 
events, as was shown by the fall of slavery. A needless 
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amount of misunderstanding and mutual uncharitableness ex- 
ists between us and the Mormons, all on account of the matter 
of plural marriage; perhaps, then, one may be forgiven for 
passing by the question whether it is practised now, in Utah, 
in violation of the law, and considering it theoretically. 

When polygamy was instituted, the key-note of Mormonism 
was control, by the church, of every detail of life; no man was 
expected to control himself. Moreover, no action could be 
kept secret. Wise parents find that, when children know they 
are watched, absolute obedience must be required and their 
surveillance must not be relaxed for a moment. As the 
family grows, this becomes a harder and harder task. Such 
was the undertaking of the Mormon leaders. They intended 
that Mormons should be better than their neighbors. They 
were obliged to keep their followers in the straight and nar- 
row way, but the human nature they had to deal with was 
crude and undisciplined. Under these circumstances we need 
not be surprised to find the church legalizing polygamy, but 
pronouncing adultery no less a crime than murder. Plural 
marriage, as sanctioning sexual relations otherwise beyond 
control, may well have been a social necessity. There was no 
woman without a husband, and no child without a legitimate 
father. Thus the church kept its finger on the pulse of private 
morals, and established a system of social economics that was 
rude but effective. 

We may well ask ourselves why, if polygamy is only a 
licensed form of sexual immorality, Mormons do not now fall 
in with its other common forms, instead of persisting in living 
with their plural wives to their own legal detriment. Mor- 
monism, though materialistic, is not essentially a cult of sensu- 
ality. The Mormons have virtues with which sensuality is 
incompatible. It would be no less absurd to pronounce their 
sobriety, industry, and other merits the effect of plural mar- 
riage than to find in that institution the effect of a natural 
viciousness beyond that of other communities. 

Le Gallienne remarked that the Turk with his four wives 
may be more moral than we with our one: “The question is, 
whether relative to his conditions, his matrimonial complexi- 
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ties, the Turk does or does not struggle to follow the law of 
his higher nature.” However, the greatness of races does not 
always show itself in their “struggles” with the animal nature, 
and individuals find their moral laws ready made. We should 
not condemn the Turk, nor the Mormon, if he does not keep 
step with us in the grand march. “He hears another drum.” 
Adam was under two laws—“increase and multiply,” and 
“thou shalt not,” etc. Some races progress as they obey the 
first—the natural law. With others the passion for virtue is 
supreme—the strongest, most vital and indestructible germ in 
this world. With us monogamy is probably the expression 
of a true desire for a higher and holier life—a nobler phase 
of human existence. Yet polygamy was adroitly turned into 
a moral agency by the Mormons; for, while it may be “manda- 
tory,” only those able to support two or more women and 
their children, in favor with the Prophet and otherwise eligi- 
ble, were permitted to marry more than one. At the same 
time the highest happiness and honors of the future life were 
supposed to be reserved for the husband of the largest number 
of wives; while he who had only one became a mere servant of 
the gods—a “bachelor angel.” All believe in polygamy, but 
comparatively few practise it. Like the un-ambitious voter, 
who adheres to republican government without hoping to be 
President himself, the rank and file of Mormondom adhere 
to polygamy for its indirect benefits. But these benefits are 
becoming more and more problematical. 

Mormonism allowed women the ballot; but it is not a 
“woman’s movement.” A wife of one of the Apostles once 
wrote a letter defending polygamy at great length and with 
relentless and unblushing valor; yet her arguments are too far- 
fetched to convince a woman. They do not contain one word 
of the logic of love and happiness. The ideal Mormon 
wife is a Sarah, who sweetly consents to her husband’s mar- 
riage with a younger and more buxom woman, thus interfering 
with the process of sexual selection and with the natural evo- 
lution of the higher phases of love. Polygamy may have been 
a benefit to women in certain transition stages of the world, 
when no man would care for or protect a woman unless she 
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was his wife, and when the ability to rob two or three other 
men of possible mates proved the man a worthier husband and 
father. But this argument does not apply now. Neither does 
that threadbare sociological one, that population increases 
faster when one man has several wives. Brigham Young had 
forty-eight children by his twelve wives. Suppose each Mor- 
mon woman to have been the mother of four children, the 
women being twice as many as the men. The increase from 
generation to generation would then be as three to eight—a 
rapid rate, but nothing compared to the actual growth of Mor- 
monism by proselytizing during a like period. “Thirty years 
ago,” said Dixon in 1866, “there were six Mormons in the 
world; now there are 200,000.”* The Mormons, then, were 
not, like Abraham, the much-quoted father of the faithful, de- 
pendent on their individual success in the production of large 
families for their numerical increase. With the rise of thought 
as a conquering power, the importance of the large family has 
waned. In the Mormon heaven, the Apostle’s baptizees rank 
with his children, and of course far outnumber them. 

Polygamy is out of date. It may have been socially and 
economically necessary in ancient times, or even at the founda- 
tion of Mormonism—it may have been justified by circum- 
stances while the “Saints” were pilgrims and strangers, with 
every man’s hand against them ; but now it has clearly outlived 
its usefulness. It is condemned by those races which hold in- 
dividual progress, wealth, learning, civilization, and virtue, 
rather than population, to be the strength of-a nation. The 
Mormons may still hold to the contrary, and justify their “sa- 
cred institution” by the old sociological argument ; but they live 
in a country where they must compete, not by numbers but by 
genius, for the prizes of life. We do not want the Mormon 
to perish from the earth; we want him to come to terms. We 
think he will; for he, like ourselves, is human. Has his pecul- 
iar religion of separateness greater power over his mind than 
the forces that tend to assimilation? No; it is a case where it 
is better to surrender than to die. A. L. MEARKLE. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


*In 1899 there were, in the United States alone, 343,000. 








CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY. 
I. THE MAKING OF HONEST PEOPLE. 


R. Charles Dudley Warner, in a late number of THE 
ARENA, accuses the great American public of making 
criminals; but he sets out only in small part the facts that un- 
derlie his claim. All that he charges the public with doing 
occurs after the first incarceration of the criminal—the harden- 
ing process of lock-ups and jails. But before that are all the 
years during which the prospective criminal is gradually ap- 
proaching the first overt act—the hardening process of mal- 
education and environment. 

It is well that prison-reform associations engage in the ame- 
lioration of prison conditions and methods. What they have 
accomplished from the first measures large in the advance of 
civilization. But they have had to do more with the jailer than 
the jailed. In the actual reform of criminals, the gain has 
been meager compared with the effort put forth. Nor is this 
surprising when we consider the intent with which prison re- 
formers proceed. Speaking of the Elmira system, Mr. War- 
ner said: 

“The Elmira system is not an attractive one to the criminal. 
I read somewhere to-day that criminals would be very well 
satisfied if the whole of punishment, as it was called, was 
reduced to education, so that all a man had to do was to com- 
mit a crime, get a certificate, and go to a first-class college to 
be educated. That was about the idea. Evidently the writer 
of that did not know the man he was talking about. There 
is nothing so disagreeable, nothing from which he so reluc- 
tates, as to change his bad habits for decent habits. I believe 
the majority of criminals, if given the choice of undergoing 
the hardships of an education such as they must go through 
at Elmira, would prefer to go to Sing Sing and have done 
with it.” 

The initial assertion in that statement condemns it. What- 
ever the system adopted, if it be effective it must be attractive 
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to the criminal. It is not to be expected that in prospect it 
will be attractive to him; but, somewhere in its course and 
before he is through with it, he must be won. The difference 
between the criminal and the law-abiding man is one of mental 
attitude. If some influence could operate to change the thief’s 
desire or temptation to steal into a strong respect for the 
rights of property, it would at once change his status in the 
community. This influence, then, is the one thing needful. It 
has never been found in punishment or repression. It is clear 
that he must be convinced of his error. This is possible only 
with a reasoning being, and as such we must treat him. 

In order to reach any man with moral suggestions or help, 
it is first absolutely necessary to get upon a common plane 
with him and establish relations of mutual confidence. This 
certainly cannot be done by arousing the criminal’s antagonism 
with the threat of punishment. It is true that detention and 
incarceration must be employed, and that the first impression 
made thereby upon the prisoner’s mind will be necessarily that 
of punishment; but it must be removed as fast as possible. 
It must be replaced with the idea of education and mental 
growth. The betterment of his condition, morally and men- 
tally, must be made his principal thought. It must lead to 
complete restoration of the privileges of citizenship. 

The effective and economical making of honest people must 
begin with the individual in his most plastic state, before he 
has formed opinions and beliefs. The making of criminals is 
begun there. The first impression made upon the child’s mind 
is that he was born bad. Consciously or unconsciously, we 
crush him beneath the “fall of Adam.” He is prone to evil as 
the sparks fly upward; he is shapen in iniquity; and in sin did 
his mother conceive him. That is the manner of his instruc- 
tion. If it is not given in so many words, in all cases, it is 
nevertheless conveyed. The race is dominated by the idea, and 
the child naturally grows into it. 

Mr. Warner says: “It is all very well to say that human 
nature is bad: we admit that.” We will never begin rightly 
the making of honest people until we cease making such ad- 
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missions. To make good people is a hopeless task if the ma- 
terial is wholly bad. We cannot make iron out of potter’s 
clay. True, he says: “It is becoming a very unsafe thing to 
say of any human being that he is absolutely incorrigible ;” 
but he repeats in another place that old, senseless, sounding 
antithesis: “There is in every man something by which he is 
either going upward to be an angel or going downward to be a 
devil.” That is the sort of thing that holds the race back. The 
race dogs get better in spite of it, and thus shows how false it 
is; but it is a dragging weight. This thought of indwelling 
evil grew out of the legend of Adam’s creation and “fall.” 
We do not believe the legend any more, but we cling to the 
most pernicious thing in it. We now believe that our far-off 
ancestors were very low in the scale of intelligence; that they 
had risen to that state; that the race has constantly risen 
since, and is now and will always continue upon the up grade. 
Its origin may have been brutish, but it was not evil. There 
was ignorance, but not sin. 

Measuring from our conception of prehistoric man to his 
present status, we are convinced that vast progress has taken 
place and that it will continue. If this be so, it cannot be true 
that there is anything in man’s nature drawing him downward. 
It is inconsistent with the evolution of the race. The sensible 
view of the matter is, that men are naturally moral and that 
the constant tendency in every man is toward better moral 
conditions. It is true, there are men that do not get better; 
but there are trees that do not grow—that even wither away 
and die. The faith that takes hold of every sane individual, 
presently criminal or presently law-abiding, as an active unit 
in the great plane of evolution, will be wonderfully rewarded. 

Helen Zimmern, in the Popular Science Monthly, suggests 
that criminals show physical and psychical peculiarities, and 
that they and madmen are in a similar pathological state— 
manifesting itself in lunacy in the one and crime in the other. 
In August, 1898, Professor Kollmann, of Basel, at a meeting 
of the German Anthropological Society, said: “The influence 
of heredity is far stronger than that of environment. The 
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ethnic traits are immortal and persist, though the peoples who 
bear them may disappear from history.” M. Jacques Bahar, 
reported in the Revue. Scientifique, asserts that crime is simply 
a species of atavism—a recurrence in the individual of some 
lower ancestral type in which he traces a predominance of the 
cannibalistic trait. 

But the doctors do not agree. The British Medical Journal 
remarks, relative to the asymmetrical development of Luc- 
cheni, the murderer of the Empress of Austria: “It would have 
been more satisfactory if the criminal anthropologists could 
have recognized all these evidences of criminality before Luc- 
cheni had perpetrated the crime which has given him the 
notoriety of infamy which he coveted.” In the Revue Scten- 
tifique, Dr. Cesare Lombroso says: “The influence of envi- 
ronment is potent enough to annihilate all ethnic traits.” M. 
Dailemagne, author of “Anatomical Stigmata of Criminality,” 
rejects “criminal type,” although admitting that a larger pro- 
portion of the stigmata of degeneracy is present in the criminal 
than in the non-criminal class. Prof. Brentano, the well- 
known Berlin authority on sociology, calls attention to the fact 
that every increase in the price of bread increases the number 
of thefts. 

The suggestion of insanity carries with it the idea of irre- 
sponsibility. If the criminal is to be found susceptible to 
reformation, it must be through an appeal to his reason. This 
can never be effective with irresponsible people. The term 
insanity is so comprehensive that with some people it takes 
in the whole human race. The defense of “insanity” so often 
set up by criminal lawyers, and so often admitted by juries, 
is subject to frequent and just suspicion on the part of rea- 
soning men. Nature draws the line between sanity and in- 
sanity much more distinctly than does the average jury. I am 
convinced that most criminals are sane, and it is with them 
we have to do. 

There is no doubt about the influence of heredity. It is po- 
tent enough, but not all-potent. Were Professor Kollmann’s 
position correct we would still be savages. Education would be 
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useless if environment did not exert a powerful influence upon 
the so-called degenerate. But the cause of criminality is valu- 
able only as it suggests a remedy. The chief thing sought is 
not the cure of present criminals, desirable as that may be, 
but the prevention of future criminality. There are but two 
causes that operate in the production of criminals—heredity 
and environment. Environment includes all that goes to the 
training of the criminal, whether it be good or bad. If the 
hereditary influence was bad, it arose from the bad environ- 
ment of the ancestors. It is evident, then, that the primary 
cause of all criminality is mal-education. ‘The criminal stand- 
ing in the dock, vicious and sullen, is the victim of a mighty 
wrong. Some time, either in his life or in the lives before him, 
indifference, niggardliness, ignorance, or bigotry shut the door 
of light for him. 

“Through this dread shape humanity, betrayed, 

Piundered, profaned, and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World— 

A protest that is also prophecy.” 

We should approach the reformation of the criminal with 
the thought strong upon us of righting this wrong. We can 
never “make right the immemorial infamies” which have made 
him the thing he is, but we can point out the way to an honor- 
able life. It must be remembered, however, that repentance 
is not the road to honesty; it is not even necessary. Repen- 
tance is merely incidental to the mental process of reformation. 
To be sorry for wrongdoing, a man must first be convinced 
that it is wrong. To convince a man that a certain course of 
conduct is wrong, you must first convince him that another 
course is right. The only way to accomplish this is to con- 
trast the two courses, so that the man can see that the latter 
rather than the former tends to his happiness. After a man 
has adopted a new course he may regret the former. That is 
repentance—a late and not necessary item in the process. 

The reformation of a criminal is not different in kind from 
the conversion of a tailor into a farmer. Whenever upon in- 
vestigation the business of farming becomes sufficiently at- 
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tractive to the tailor, he but awaits the opportunity to become 
a farmer. Convince the criminal that an honest life is better 
for him than a criminal career, and you have rendered him 
an honest man. It is a question of opinion. Every man passes 
through this process many times in the course of his life. In 
matters of business, of habit, of association, after careful con- 
sideration he adopts new courses and methods. Every time 
he does so it is a conversion, differing only in degree from the 
conversion of a criminal. 

The conversion of the criminal can never be secured through 
the application of penalties. No man was ever converted to 
anything by force. Nor is it true that we obey law, either State 
or natural, because of force behind it. There is no force be- 
hind or in any law that can compel obedience to it. A com- 
munity is law-abiding because the majority is so. Force can- 
not be applied to majorities. The majority is law-abiding be- 
cause of the essential agreement among its members. There 
is a force in the law, but only those feel its effects who are out 
of harmony with the law and thus come in contact with it. It 
operates not as a punitive but as a correctional agency. This 
is true of both State and natural law. To secure obedience 
by the individual he must be made to know that the law points 
out for him the best way; that for every step in life it marks 
the path; that this lawful path leads always to his highest 
happiness ; that when he ignorantly leaves the path the law ex- 
erts itself to replace him ; that whatever discomforts this brings 
come solely from his lack of harmony with the law; that the 
law is not a vindictive agency and does not punish, but that his 
sufferings spring from his error. 

I have said that this training of the individual must be begun 
at a very tender age. It is certain that very young children 
gain from their environment lasting impressions. It is im- 
portant that the earliest surroundings of the child be of proper 
character; that the parents and associates be law-abiding. 
Those having in charge the training of the child must define 
education, not only as training to do and inciting to know, but 
as an adjustment of his nature to right lines of conduct. This 
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adjustment must be so complete that, when the individual shall 
become convinced of the righteousness of any course, he shall 
immediately and as a matter of choice conform himself to it. 

“Indwelling evil” must not be taught; and if by any chance 
the child is cursed with the thought, it must be eradicated. 
Satan must be killed first of all. Let the child have no scape- 
goat “devil” upon whom to lay his transgressions. Clothe him 
with the full panoply of responsibility. This thought of orig- 
inal sin comes to the child because it dominates the teacher. 
“Lombroso thinks,” says The Journal of Hygiene, quoting a 
lecture to teachers in Turin in 1896, “that all children are 
criminals by nature ; that is, they will lie and steal and do many 
wrong things, but that they either slowly or quickly outgrow 
these tendencies as they grow older. Those who do not out- 
grow them become adult criminals.” That thought has ham- 
pered progress during all the conscious existence of the race. 
It is the same world-old fallacy that Jeremiah believed when 
he said: “The heart is deceitful above all things, and desper- 
ately wicked ;” and Paul when he wrote: “Because the carnal 
mind is enmity against God; for it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be.” Let not the dead past clutch with 
phantom hands the promises of the future! Let it not cast 
its blighting shadow upon the path of childhood! Let honest 
children grow into honest men and women! 

Helen Campbell, in THe ARENA for January, 1896, said: 
“To-day we are studying the child, and recognizing as new 
something old as time, yet never acted on before—that in the 
soul of the child lies the future of the race, and that that 
future is built upon the homes of the race: homes developed 
and perfected by every means that science and art together 
may bring to bear.” But it is unfortunately true that, until the 
home shall become what our ideals would make it, we cannot 
trust it with the formation of character. In the very lowest 
stratum of society there is no home; nor is there usually an 
ideal home in the highest stratum. Mr. H. M. Boies. in his 
“Prisoners and Paupers,” says: ‘It is commonly understood 
that social morals and religion are at their lowest ebb in the 
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upper and nether strata of society the world over.” The real 
home is found in the great middle class, and, candor compels 
us to admit, not often enough there. 

Undoubtedly the greatest formative influence on American 
character to-day is found in the school. While it is true that 
the child passes but a few hours daily in the school-room, yet 
school interests dominate the formative period of his life. Be- 
yond the occasional and incidental, distinctive moral instruc- 
tion is not a part of the curriculum. 

Religion in the public schools is still the subject of sharp 
controversy. In the view of believers in denominational 
schools, morals cannot be taught without religion. Dr. Josiah 
Strong, in “Our Country,” says: “The principle of the separa- 
tion of Church and State undoubtedly forbids sectarian in- 
struction in the State schools; but we have the highest legal 
and judicial authority for saying that it does not forbid unde- 
nominational religious teaching. . . . The State must 
teach in its schools fundamental religious truths, not because 
the child should know them in preparation for a future ex- 
istence—the State is not concerned with the eternal welfare 
of its citizens—but because immorality is perilous to the State, 
and popular morality cannot be secured without the sanctions 
of religion.” Daniel Webster, in a Fourth of July oration, said: 
“To preserve the government we must also preserve morals. 
Morality rests on religion. . . . To secularize the schools 
is to invite the corruption of popular morals, and thus en- 
danger the very foundations of our free institutions.” Mr. 
Thomas Davidson, in the “Encyclopedia of Social Reform,” 
says: “Perhaps the deepest evil in our schools is the lack of 
moral teaching. Until this century moral teaching has gone 
principally with religious teaching. The modern divorce of 
Church and State, the opposition of secularists to all religious 
teaching, and, above all, the opposing views of Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and other religious bodies, having led to the 
disuse of religious teaching in the public schools, a lowering 
of the tone and the time given to moral teaching has almost 
inevitably though not necessarily followed.” In an address 
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before the Patria Club, of New York, in April, 1896, Andrew 
D. White declared that more attention should be given to 
simple elementary instruction in morals in the schools. 

Like the idea of indwelling sin, we have inherited from the 
past the thought that morality cannot be taught apart from 
religion. This, as we are told, has driven moral instruction 
from the schools and has left it to the indifference at home 
and the obsolete and inefficient machinery of the church and 
Sunday-school. Although there is now an awakening upon 
the subject of physical training, it has been almost universally 
neglected in the past. In the face of this neglect we have driven 
mental development to the limit. 

The natural fruit of this inharmonious development is what 
the criminal anthropologists denominate as degeneracy, 
criminal type, atavism, etc. Suppose we subject an average 
individual to experiment and note the result. Train him phys- 
ically, with slight mental and no moral instruction, and it is 
plain that the result would be a semi-savage, ready at sugges- 
tion for criminal acts. Suppose you add to his physical train- 
ing a thorough mental course, but still omit moral instruction, 
and you have probably the educated criminal. Train the in- 
dividual physically and morally, omitting mental instruction, 
and you have the man with enthusiasms but without ability 
to carry them out, or possibly in later life the religiously in- 
sane. Omit the physical training and he dies at the door of 
performance, having paid back the world’s neglect with dis- 
eased offspring. When we add to these cases, all of which 
exist, inherited tendencies, we have a permutation capable of 
producing all the anomalies that criminologists have found 
or suspected. 

The foundations of the making of honest people lie in edu- 
cation, in the homes and in the schools of the land. So long 
as bad homes exist, the making of criminals will continue. 
So long as the thought obtains that moral instruction is in- 
separable from religion, the making of honest people will be 
retarded. Legislation must take hold of the whole matter. 
The children of the land must all be gotten into school. There 
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they must be naturally, consistently, and completely educated. 
There must be no faculty left untrained to wield a riot influ- 
ence in the land. There must be physical training to the end 
that healthy men and women may inhabit the land. There 
must be moral training to the end that healthy moral senti- 
ment may control their actions. There must be mental train- 
ing to the end that a healthy and wise judgment may direct 
their energies. 

In mental instruction the present methods seem sufficient 
and satisfactory. To secure proper physical training there 
should be gymnasiums in all schools, public and private, and 
scientific instruction of both sexes maintained throughout the 
entire school life. This is the most important thing in educa- 
tion because it is the foundation. Without health, mental and 
moral training goes for naught. The healthy man is naturally 
balanced, mentally and morally. The physically weak man is 
more liable to mental and moral abnormalities. Mrs. Lew 
Wallace, in The Ladies’ Home Journal, says: “Go into any 
public school and you will see girls pallid as day lilies, and boys 
with flat chests and the waxen skin that has been named the 
‘school’ complexion.” We must have better material than that 
for the making of wholesome, honest people. We can get it by 
putting such boys and girls into gymnasiums and giving them 
health. In morais there should be a graded course, with proper 
text-books, continued as with physical instruction throughout 
the school life. It should be scientifically correct, and should 
omit no fact necessary for the man or woman to know. It 
should meet the necessities and exigencies of existence as they 
arise, and should eliminate that false modesty which now 
stands in the way of much needed instruction. Its aim should 
be to arm the child at every stage of life against false ideals 
and notions, and at its completion to turn out the young man or 
the young woman wholly armored in right principles. 

The homes of the land will follow the schools. If we prop- 
erly educate the children we create good homes. We are 
making honest people now, and every day we are making 
fewer criminals; but if there is a better way, the daily 
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broadening demands of a broader humanity command us to 
seek it. 
E. W. McDaniéL. 
Richfield, Utah. 


$O-O--O-- 0-9 OOO 
Il. Tue True Purpose oF PENITENTIARY PENALTIES. 


N most States of the Union there are constantly from five 
hundred to one thousand persons confined in peniten- 
tiaries, and at hard labor, for terms varying from one year to 
a life-time, as punishment for various crimes of which they 
have been found guilty by a jury of their peers. Human wis- 
dom has not been able to devise any more rational and effectual 
deterrent for crimes (less than murder) than that of con- 
finement at hard labor. It has three leading terrors: disgrace, 
deprivation of personal liberty, and toil without compensation. 
In the discussion of what reforms and improvements should 
be introduced into prison life, I shall omit the cases of men con- 
fined for life for murder in the first degree. I am unable to 
decide that a person who, with deliberation and necessarily 
malice aforethought, takes the life of a fellow-being, just as 
dear and sacred as his own, is entitled to a chance for future 
liberty. Nor do I feel that capital punishment itself is too se- 
vere in such cases. The only weak place in the chain of this 
logic is that an innocent person may, sometimes but probably 
not often, be found guilty. But this is possibly unavoidable 
in the administration of human laws. 

There can be no valid objection urged to the fact that the 
inmates of penitentiaries are required to work. That is both 
fairness to the State and a mercy to the prisoners. And'yet 
it is the duty of the State so to apply the results of this labor 
that it does not come in conflict with the wages of outside, 
non-convict labor; and this is seldom a source of complaint 
on the part of the prisoners, for it is regulated by the demands 
of people on the outside. 

But who shall look after the best interests of prison life? 
The men incarcerated have very little influence; they are re- 
garded as not having a right to complain or ask for anything 
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in their favor, and other persons not under the ban of criminal 
disability must speak in their behalf. Even then the plans of 
those who are not criminals are not usually regarded with 
favor, for the reason that they are supposed to be moved by a 
mere theory or sentiment in favor of a class that does not 
deserve the proposed consideration. There is, indeed, a class 
of criminals who make crime a business; who may be serving 
their second, third, or fourth term for discovered crime, and 
for whom nothing better than the rigors of the law, strictly 
enforced to the full sentence, can probably be devised. And 
for the purpose of this discussion, on the basis that will be 
chosen, there should be kept in the possession of the peni- 
tentiary authorities as faithful a record of the personal his- 
tory of each convict as is possible. But, after making all due 
allowances for murderers and hardened criminals who may 
cease to show any penitence or inclination to be anything more 
than a prey on society, there is a large percentage of young 
men, and men with families, who are charged with their first 
crime, as well as others who may be convicted under peculiar 
circumstances, that should have special treatment. 

The State has progressed so far that “cruel and unusual 
punishments” are forbidden by our national Constitution. In 
former ages it seemed that the public authorities, in both 
Church and State, were most ingenious in devising the most 
cruel and painful punishments, even for offenses that perhaps 
deserved no punishment at all. For the observation of instru- 
ments used, the British Museum may be visited. But now 
public punishment of crime is getting so free from malice and 
revenge toward criminals that still further progress in their 
treatment can be considered. 

It ought to be the settled policy of the State to deal with 
the unabandoned or yet hopeful class of convicts on the same 
principle that prevails in all the other departments of society ; 
that is, the State should act altruistically. Perhaps only a 
small proportion of the crimes actually committed are discov- 
ered, and the criminals at large have the aid of the moral anti- 
septics of society to recover themselves. There are possibly 
men outside of our prisons worse than those on the inside. 
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I would challenge the judgment of our public men—with 
the object of putting a better hope than they now enjoy 
before that class in our penitentiaries that includes “salvable” 
cases—both for the sake of the State and of the convicts. The 
two great principles that underlie and preserve the State should 
be applied to prison life: conserving and developing moral 
beings from infancy toward virtue and intelligence, and seek- 
ing to save all that have promise of salvability among those who 
are fallen. The laws governing prison life vary in the sev- 
eral States; yet they are substantially the same. And there is 
no danger that prison life will be made so attractive that people 
will seek the pleasure of it, even if some new features of re- 
form be adopted. 

These are some of the changes that should be introduced: 
Every prisoner should have an opportunity to lessen his term 
by meritorious conduct. Of course, every prison should have 
the best possible superintendency, and the most capable and 
manly overseers—shrewd judges of men, of a humane disposi- 
tion, and well balanced, so as not to be carried away by a tem- 
porary spasm of “good works” on the part of the prisoner. A 
court in sentencing a prisoner must of necessity be controlled 
by the circumstances that surround the case; and the judge 
cannot do more than fix a definite term and leave the ques- 
tion of mercy to subsequent developments. It would be well 
to restrict the pardoning power of the Executive of the 
State, and enlarge the domain of the prison authorities in 
deciding the cases that should be subjects of pardon. And 
pardons based on mere outside petitions and recommenda- 
tions cannot in their very nature be offered on as meritorious 
grounds as those based on conduct from day to day. Per- 
sons having influential friends can often procure pardons that 
are based on questionable data; besides, if the absolute power 
vested in the Governor to pardon were modified, it would be 
a genuine relief to that official, who is often beset with the 
applications of friends that he feels a great temptation to yield 
to without having the surer foundation that a careful and 
special prison record would give. 
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Every convict should be “a prisoner of hope”—based on his 
every-day conduct. The prison should be a place that gives an 
opportunity to reform and begin a new life. A virtuous State 
can have no object in simply dumping a prisoner into the dis- 
grace of a penitentiary term without any “hope set before him” 
that he may make a record for a new and better life. More- 
over, this ever-present hope should be supplemented with 
educational and religious privileges. Many criminals may 
have had very little access to either of these sources of help 
to character. 

If we are to make a proper effort to reform and restore to 
good citizenship as many persons as possible, the men that 
have charge of the prisoners should have exceptional moral 
qualities. There is a temptation to be indiscriminately harsh 
and often unkind in the treatment of prisoners. This may be 
necessary in some cases; but if there is anything of which con- 
victs have usually an overdose it is severity. And so long as 
‘like begets like,’ mere severity will leave a prisoner’s life un- 
benefited by the imprisonment penalty. Imprisonment is not 
to be decreed in a base spirit of revenge. Underneath the 
severity of the law there should be the help of kindness, gentle- 
ness, and even courtesy; for if the lowness and brutishness of 
the convict be met with nothing better, how can the punish- 
ment of imprisonment have any motive other than revenge, 
which leaves men quite as bad if not worse than they were 
before its infliction? 

Perhaps one of the most gloomy periods of a prison life— 
to the mind of any “prisoner of hope”—is the time when he is 
to leave the prison and begin life anew. Men that go to prison 
are usually poor; if they had any property before, they usually 
have to give it up in the endeavor to prove their innocence. 
Unless they be allowed to accumulate something during prison 
life, therefore, the temptation to evil in beginning anew is very 
great. In the first place, a discharged prisoner can seldom 
go back to where he was known for help with much confidence 
of success. If he goes to strangers he is no better off, as he 
cannot well give references that would help him; so that at the 
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point where a man leaves the prison and starts anew—however 
anxious he may be to be honest—he is beset with peculiar 
difficulties. It is no wonder, therefore, that all Bible-readers 
remember how much the Nazarene had to say in favor of con- 
sideration toward those who are in prison; “sick and in prison” 
were put on an equality: one was as much in need of kind- 
ness and help as the other. 

In view of thir difficulty in starting to lead a virtuous life, 
the State should place a portion of the earnings of every pris- 
oner on deposit, for his use when he becomes liberated. The 
State could afford this probably, in a broad view, on financial 
principles alone: it ought to lessen the returning of criminals. 
But the State, of course, ought to take a higher view than that. 
A man’s life and a new preparation to live right should be of 
more consideration than the mere dollars. And this right of 
a prisoner to a portion of his earnings would be a great stimu- 
lus to a new and better life. This privilege, like any other 
credit-mark in favor of a prisoner, might properly be de- 
pendent upon the record of his prison life—to be withheld or 
granted as each case might deserve. In other words, the 
prison life is one in which ordinarily all avenues to hope and 
ambition are closed; and the convict ought to have the oppor- 
tunity to be tempted with inducements that are motives to a 
new and better life, after he has paid the penalty that his 
offense has made due to the State. 

There is a stream of many thousands constantly going in 
and out of our prisons; and shall the question with this Chris- 
tian age be whether, when the prison door shuts them in and 
when it gives them release at the end of their sentencés, they 
shall have had in the interim all hope of respectability’s return 
and every motive to right living suspended by the cold in- 
difference of the State? Should there not be mingled with the 
“law that worketh death” the sunny sentence ?—“Go in peace, 
and sin no more, lest a worse thing come upon thee.” Who 
among our lawmakers will plead for a classification of prison- 
ers, and the giving of a better hope and opportunity to those 
who will strive for it? Amos STECKEL. 

Bloomfield, Iowa. 
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PROPERTY: ITS PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY.* 


F the manifold phenomena of our world ever presenting 
themselves to invite the attention, or to arouse to flight 
the imagination, none present phases of keener interest than 
those that cluster around the name of property. Like the hun- 
dred-armed Briareus of ancient myth, property stretches out a 
hundred hands, each of whose fingers touches a key that sets off 
some one of life’s activities. Government, politics, business, and 
even life itself find in property the acme of their existence. To 
use a good old Baconian phrase, property is a thing that 
“touches men’s bosoms and pockets.” Innumerable defini- 
tions have been made of this term—from that of the Catho- 
lic divine, who defined property as “communion with God 
through the visible world,” to that of the fanatic who 
said, “Property is theft.” A scientific definition must be a 
broad one and extend beyond any legal conception. We will con- 
sider property from two viewpoints, viz.: biologically, as any- 
thing an individual has acquired that tends to the protection 
and prolongation of life; and psychologically, as anything that 
arouses in the mind the idea of ownership, or the concept 
“mine.” 

Investigating the field of biology, we find property-getting 
to be a fundamental instinct, extending all through the animal 
world ; also, that property-getting becomes more intense during 
the period just before giving birth to young—that many ani- 
mals only acquire property to enable their offspring better to 
make a stand against cosmic forces. In other words, the end 
is to bridge over the gap of death. We conclude that it is this 
unconscious self-sacrifice of parent for offspring which im- 
planted in the breast the germs of altruism, and that altruism 
assumed a living activity when higher up in the scale of organic 





*Epitors’ Note.—This article is the outcome of an extended investi- 

tion of the Psychology of Ownership, carried on by Dr. Linus Ward 

ine and the author, C. J. France, at Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., in 1898. It aims to present the vital aspects of property from 
the genetic standpoint, and is a unique and important contribution to 
the literature of sociology. 
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life this unconscious self-sacrifice budded out into a conscious 
one. 

From a study of anthropology we find that the desire for 
individual property was the one great stimulus to activity 
among primitive men; that no one factor has had greater in- 
fluence in evolving mind and creating civilization than indi- 
vidual property. The most savage peoples lived in a condition 
of laziness—of inertia and lethargy—the consequence of which 
was that nearly all the property they possessed was held in 
common. It was only when man learned the power of indi- 
vidual property in raising one man above another, of in- 
dividuating and expressing individuality, that he began to 
awake from his lethargy and throw off his laziness? 
The quest for private property thus became the first 
great stimulus to continued labor. Here man_ first 
learned to labor; and here attention, that most valuable of 
psychic qualities, was developed. To cite the effects of this all- 
absorbing passion for individual ownership is needless. Con- 
sider only the love of power in the human breast, and the stimu- 
lus to the human mind when it learned wealth was the one 
great power. What inventions, what discoveries, what knowl- 
edge do we not owe directly or indirectly to this continual 
strife after power through individual ownership? Dr. Brinton 
says: “So far as we can trace the history of man from the Old 
Stone Age upward, the one efficient motive to his progress has 
been the acquisition and preservation of his property. This 
has been the chief incentive to individual exertion.” According 
to the view of L. H. Morgan it is impossible to overestimate 
the influence of property in the civilization of mankind; for 
property was the “power that brough* Aryan and Semitic 
nations out of barbarism into civilization.” He says that 
“monogamy resulted from increase in the variety and amount 
of property through the establishment of inheritance in 
the children of its owner ; that property introduced slavery, and 
after several thousand years it caused abolition of slavery upon 
discovery that a free man was a better property-making ma- 
chine.” 
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The one great lesson taught by this anthropological study is 
the fatality of all communistic schemes. Communistic systems 
prevailed among states of savagery because lethargy and lazi- 
ness prevailed. The desire for individual ownership and love 
of that power which private property brings emancipated the 
savage and set him to work—that most beneficent of all God’s 
gifts to man. Those who advocate communism would put 
mankind back on a level with the savage. They would anni- 
hilate individuality, “classify men like so many bricks;’’ sub- 
vert that most potent of the instruments of progress—love of 
power; take away from manhood all that is admirable—its 
energy and will to act, its self-assertion, push, and love of 
beating in life’s race. They would palm off, in place of these, 
lassitude, inertia, lethargy, and lack of ambition. 

The transforming power of property on the ego is a unique 
psychological and sociological phenomenon. One sees sudden 
cataclysms occurring in the very fundamentals of character on 
sudden increase or decrease of things owned. One sees per- 
sonality expanding and contracting under property as a stimulus 
—growing in proportion as things owned increase, and shrink- 
ing with their decrease. One finds character and individuality 
so metamorphosing as to be almost unrecognizable by friends. 
This leads one to conclude that a man’s personality is dependent 
for its well-being on whether or not he has some things he can 
call his own; further, that personality must to a large extent 
be made up of those things a man does recognize as his own. 
Hence, a man is apt to be what he considers of value and makes 
his own. A man’s possessions almost mirror the man. Nor 
should we be surprised to learn that one’s personality is so 
largely dependent on ownership, if we consider that no one 
factor in civilization is so intimately associated with all life’s 
activities; that property has been and is the great power in 
society; that the evolution of mind owes so great a debt to 
it; that civilization is largely the fruit of property. Property 
is the most comprehensive as well as the most extensive of 
social phenomena, and conscious personality is largely a reflec- 
tion of it as a natural result. 
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This expansive effect of property on personality explains 
that exquisite pleasure in getting and that keen satisfaction in 
having, familiar to each of us, pleasures analogous to that of 
eating—great devices of Nature to insure against the danger 
of these activities ever ceasing. So strong does the passion to 
own become that we find as a result what Magnan calls “ono- 
mania,” or the buying craze. The victim cannot see anything 
without impulse to acquire it. Kleptomania is also an expres- 
sion of this passion in control of one. The multimillionaire is 
an example of the strength of this same passion to get and to 
have. The result of the struggle in business instigated by this 
passion is often to be deplored. It tends to sap out all 
of a man’s sentiment, and to atrophy his ability for en- 
joyment of play, that most charming of activities for 
the sloughing off of hypernormal anxiety and nervous 
irritability—an activity too little employed in adult life. 
Further, this struggle, when intense, hardens the better 
parts in a man. One of our sociologists has said that “it is 
almost impossible for a man to succeed in business at the pres- 
ent day and be strictly honest.” Modern advertising, with its 
“marked down sales,” its “all-wool materials,” its “fire sales,” 
its “cheaper-than-cost goods,” its “absolutely pure labels,” to say 
nothing of every brand being in some miraculous manner “the 
best in the market,” or “better than all others,”—these and a 
thousand other prevarications, thoughtless but not the less 
weakening to moral virility, give adequate justification for the 
statement quoted above. Nearly every publication, religious 
and secular, has a hand in the mischief. Fence-posts, barns, 
sign-boards with proportions like unto those of Solomon's tem- 
ple, and even our trees, are brought into the service. Our 
rural scenery is not only defaced and rendered unbeautiful, but, 
what is worse, the sacrifice is made to a large extent in behalf 
of dishonesty. Maudsley, in his “Physiology and Pathology of 
Mind,” shows that a life devoted exclusively to money-getting 
tends to degeneration in the offspring, either moral or intel- 
lectual inferiority resulting. Though this great passion for 
property and wealth has rendered an unparalleled service to 
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mankind, still, like all other great factors in history, it has dan- 
gers, a few of which are interpolated here as a warning, that 
“he who runs may read.” 

Certain psychoses have arisen in relation to property of not a 
little interest and significance, among which are those unwar- 
ranted feelings of dread that steal over one of being left de- 
fenseless in the world without a penny, of becoming assimilated 
with tramps and outcasts, dying in poverty, spending one’s last 
days in the poorhouse, and finally to be buried at public ex- 
pense in the potter’s field; feelings of distrust concerning one’s 
property, cropping out among those who place their money in 
some safe investment at small interest in preference to putting 
it where benefit and pleasure in a large revenue could be de- 
rived. This same distrust is manifested among those who hide 
their possessions in strange and all but unthinkable spots. 
Among other psychoses developed out of property, we find that 
inherent tendency to obey—that willingness, almost amount- 
ing to a desire, to be led by the rich and powerful; also the 
tendency to believe in and give way to the man of wealth. The 
general feeling of contempt for the man who performs manual 
labor—in particular the agriculturist—pointing back to that pe- 
riod when no man who labored was a gentleman; consider- 
ing wealth instead of merit the rank of superiority ; feelings of 
servility and littleness in the presence of wealth—all these are 
property psychoses. Pride is but a sense of superiority arising 
from the fact that one owns much that is of value to friends 
or society. Vanity is the same feeling minus any such posses- 
sion. 

One finds, then, four great incentives to property-getting: 
(1) To bridge over the gap of death, to provide for one’s off- 
spring. (2) The fact that property is power. (3) The fact 
that things one calls his own form a large part of one’s per- 
sonality, the result being that property-getting and property- 
having give exquisite pleasure. (4) That deep-seated emotion, 
fear, and its relation to property and life. These stimulate the 
will to have that becomes identical with the “will to live,” and 
he that possesses nothing has little will and is likely to possess 
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little. Every acquisition of material wealth, each new bit of 
knowledge a man makes his own, increases his ability to ac- 
quire and strengthens the desire. The character of things ac- 
quired determines what a man desires and strives for. 

As is often reiterated and as every-day life shows, the rela- 
tions of property and society give rise to questions of wide 
pedagogical and sociological import. The reason of this is 
readily made clear. One of our leading anthropologists states 
all forms of government are reducible to two plans: one formed 
upon persons (societas), the other upon territory and property 
(civitas). Mr. McGee, of the Bureau of Ethnology, says “the 
chief characteristic of civilization is social organization on a 
basis of property right.” It is because of this close relation 
between government and property, together with the complexity 
of each, that knotty problems are continually arising to baffle 
the legislator. 

At present property problems are being brought into sharp. 
relief. The fundamental bases of property and property right 
are being discussed as they never have been. Especially is this 
true of Europe. The results of this discussion are seen in the 
strong grip taken by socialism and socialistic principles on the 
minds of great masses of people. In Germany for many years 
one of the leading parties has been the socialist party. London 
is practically in control of socialists. The same is true of Paris. 
Socialism has gained a foothold in nearly all European coun- 
tries. In this country socialism has not been so much in evi- 
dence. It is clear to all, however, that socialistic tenets are 
gaining strength here day by day. Evidence of its prevalence 
is seen in the fact that a city in conservative Massachusetts 
not long since elected a mayor on a socialist ticket. -The time 
has come when our intellectual citizens should turn their atten- 
tion to this agitation—not that many socialists are not men of 
deep thought and insight; yet history in a lamentable manner 
has shown that most great reform movements have been in- 
itiated by men with hearts larger than brains, with more sym- 
pathy than intellect; and that such warm hearts glowing with 
a burning enthusiasm have often unwittingly ignited the fires 
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of revolution, which intelligent foresight and cool judgment 
might have averted. The French Revolution and our own civil 
war are cases in evidence. Political economists and thinking 
men in general have too long dismissed with a word the prop- 
erty problem and socialism. 

The problem in this country is one peculiar to our form of 
government. Biology teaches that all along the line of evolu- 
tion individual welfare has been subservient to the welfare 
of the species; that, in fact, individuals exist for the species. 
Forms of government have divided themselves unconsciously 
into two great classes in accordance with the above principle. 
One class is based on the assumption that the greatest good 
to mankind (the species) results from a government consti- 
tuted on the principle of caste, and that “great men” are the 
true agents of progress; that the masses add little to evolution 
except in their service in being instruments in the hands of 
the master workmen. The other class is based on the assump- 
tion that the greatest good to mankind (the species) results 
from a government based on an equality of rights; that the 
masses are true agents of progress; that they have greater 
influence in working out evolution than the few “great men.” 
The relative merits of these two systems, the aristocratic and 
democratic, it is not our present purpose to compare. It is 
necessary, however, to bear in mind the antithesis, and to re- 
member that in our country we have enunciated the demo- 
cratic ideal. In the present discussion we speak only from the 
democratic point of view ; we discuss the problem only as it re- 
lates to a democracy. 

The most serious question in the minds of the framers of 
our present Constitution was, Can such a system long exist? 
Pessimistic scoffers the world over looked upon it as a foolish 
as well as a dangerous experiment. Few indeed were they 
who believed in its validity. For some years back the American 
people, borne along on the tide of triumphant success, with that 
popular optimism peculiar to us as a race, have believed the 
validity of our present form of government has been abun- 
dantly proved. In the minds of a few, however, traces of skepti- 
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cism still remain. These believe the old vital question faces 
us to-day. As a representative of the latter class the writer 
would ask, Can our democratic form of government in purity 
exist? 

Let us consider for a moment wherein lies the strength of 
a democratic form of government. Brooks Adams, in his “Law 
of Civilization and Decay,” points out the fact that the strength 
of ancient Rome lay in her small landholders and agriculturists ; 
that it was these men who formed the bulwark of her armies 
and gave stability to the nation; and that it was through cen- 
tralization of wealth, taking away the possessions of these small 
individual owners, together with the production of an “econ- 
omic type of mind,” keen and sagacious in money-getting but 
lacking virility and strength, that overthrew Rome. So that, 
as one writer has aptly expressed it, “the northern barbarians 
did not conquer Rome, they only dismembered her corpse.” 
What is true of Rome in this case is true of Greece also. 

Wherein exists the strength of our Republic? In the small 
landholders and property-possessors so numerous on our soil. 
We are a people born of every nation in Europe. Yet we are 
one in heart, one in our sympathies, and one in our great 
ideals of equality and freedom. What has been the amalgama- 
ting factor ; what has been the center of attraction, the lodestone 
to the peoples of the world; what has wrought this nineteenth- 
century miracle? Simply the fact that freedom and independ- 
ence, so dear to each human heart, have here been no myth; 
that each man has been able to come to this country, take a plot 
of ground, build his house and home upon it, and call it his 
own—or at least to own something individually. Men have 
come from a life of dependence, a life of working for large 
property-holders, where they could possess nothing—in reality 
a mere “existence”—to a life of individual ownership and inde- 
pendence. 

We have seen that individual ownership has been the one 
great incentive to activity; that the desire for private property 
has been the one great element in progress; that property is 
the one great power ; that in it are reflected the hopes and joys 
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as well as the fears of mankind; that individuals as a result 
have a personality dependent for its well-being on whether or 
not a man has something he calls “mine.” Our Republic has 
satisfied this need of the soul. It has enabled men to own 
something; it has given men something to work for and to 
protect—something to live for, and if occasion arose to die for. 
It has assured men that the hopes and endeavors of honest in- 
dustry shall not be vain or fruitless. This has been the common 
element—the amalgamating factor—among our American peo- 
ple. As its fruit we have a people with a strength of manhood 
and a national spirit unsurpassed by any people, even by those 
of the palmiest days of Greece and Rome. This is the one 
element lacking in Europe to-day. If the United States is a 
glory to herself and to the world, she must not forget to give 
honor to whom honor is due. 

It is with mingled feelings of sadness and perplexity that 
one beholds through invention that evidently necessary con- 
centration of wealth with the concomitant exploitation of small 
individual owners. President G. Stanley Hall says that a few 
years ago the New England farmer was master of sixty dif- 
ferent trades and handicrafts; that he possessed his 
own farm, tools, and material. To-day we see this grad- 
ually disappearing, and with it those sturdy, independent men 
of keen intellect and indomitable courage we take pride in 
holding dear to memory. From off these farms came the men 
who formed the backbone of our nation. They were the men 
our Constitution was written by and for. To say all men have 
the right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” was 
natural and easy for them. They believed it, saw it, and acted 
on it. Nor would we say this element of strength has disap- 
peared entirely to-day; this is far from the truth. But con- 
centration of wealth has begun in our country. We need but 
refer to history to prophesy the result. 

The question is asked, Can a pure democracy exist where 
the property is accumulated in the hands of a few? A democ- 
racy is founded on individuals. Each man is in a sense a ruler. 
Democracy, then, presupposes strength of personality and the 
freedom and independence of every man. An effort has been 
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made to show what is necessary for this—how individual prop- 
erty is the motive force to the will, and how personality is 
dependent on individual ownership; that, as Blackstone says, 
“property is the condition of personal dignity, and he who is 
without it is a slave and must act on the will of another.” We 
must conclude that the man who possesses nothing is all but 
worthless as a citizen. With little will, with a shrunken person- 
ality, with nothing to fight for or protect, and as a consequence 
with weakened patriotism, readily he loses his independence 
and becomes a mere tool in the hands of a keener mind. When 
such a class become the majority, the real rulers are the few 
remaining. Democracy exists in mere external semblance; in 
reality it is a sham. Oligarchy truly prevails. That such a 
process is going on and such conditions exist to some extent 
among us to-day is undeniable. 

Not only do governments thus change their character, but, 
what is worse, they lose their stability. Aristotle, one of the 
keenest minds in the history of political science, is very explicit 
on this point. He says: 

“Political revolutions spring from a disproportionate increase 
in any part of the State. For a body is made up of many mem- 
bers and every member ought to grow in proportion that sym- 
metry may be preserved, but loses its nature if the foot be four 
cubits long and the rest of the body two spans, and should the 
abnormal increase be one of quality as well as quantity, may 
even take the form of another animal; even so the State has 
many parts, of which one may often grow imperceptibly, for 
example the number of poor in democratic and constitutional 
States. Revolutions arise from this cause in democracies as 
well as in other forms of government, but not to so great an 
extent. When the rich grow numerous or properties increase, 
the form of government changes into an oligarchy or a govern- 
ment of families.” 

Such is the problem. The question arises, Is there imminent 
danger ? 

As a democratic government has its foundation in the peo- 
ple, the people constitute its most accurate barometer. In the 
great underiying strata of our society are heard frequent rum- 
blings that to many presage some great upheaval—forewarn- 
ings of violent eruptions. The cause is the growing discon- 
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tent of the masses. Nor is it difficult to conclude that some- 
thing is wrong—that the people have a grievance. The writer 
believes it is not, as some would have us think, that the people 
are becoming dissatisfied with their humble portion and are 
crying, like the babe for the stars, for the unattainable wealth 
and luxury of the few. Nor does he believe that the ancient 
remedy for the child—a good spanking—will in this case effect 
a cure; but that the reason is that we are drifting away from a 
pure democracy, not living up to our ideals. We stand and 
have stood before the world for the value and worth of each 
human life. We have enunciated the principle that men are 
born free and equal; that caste and individual inferiority could 
never take root in American soil—principles that Christianity 
initiated and has emphasized, until, over the whole civilized 
world, men more and more feel and believe they are true. This 
country has been the place where such ideals have been most 
nearly attained. In the light of this we behold the conditions, 
which make possible the practical realization of such ideals, dis- 
appearing, and with them the democratic spirit engendered by 
their presence. The result is that great masses of people are 
being treated as mere commodities, looked upon as inferiors 
and as slaves, caste becoming almost as prevalent as it is found 
where no pretense of equality is made. Against this the heart 
of the citizen of the United States, inoculated with ideas of 
individual worth and freedom, rebels; hence these rumblings 
of discontent foreboding danger. 

If this be true, wherein lies the remedy? Are we not des- 
tined to become stranded on the same rocks upon which each of 
the democracies in the past has gone to pieces and sunk into the 
sea of fatality? Is not the concentration of wealth, resulting in 
oligarchy, as Aristotle pointed out, the inevitable conclusion? 
The writer believes such a question reveals the most difficult 
problem that has ever arisen for the nation to solve. Not that 
it is recent in origin. It faced the framers of our Con- 
stitution and has grown in perplexity as our Republic has 
grown in wealth and power. The one chief method of solu- 
tion lies in this, viz.: we must come before that most unflinch- 
ing of tribunals—political justice, which in a democratic State 
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is the one panacea for all ills. In this two difficulties exist— 
one to arouse interest requisite to discover how justice may 
be established ; the other to discover just wherein the justice of 
the matter lies. As to the first—how to arouse the nation into 
a living activity over the problem—the writer believes it is 
futile to appeal to humanity, universal brotherhood, or to sen- 
timents of liberty, fraternity, and equality. That words and 
phrases, like tools, lose their sharpness with constant use is a 
psychological truth. So these weapons have all but lost ability 
to move a reading and listening public. The urgent need of ac- 
tion must be thrust strenuously upon the mind. People must 
be made to see there is here a mutuality of interests ; that mu- 
tual welfare is at stake, and for this reason action is absolutely 
essential. Dr. Brinton truly says: 


“It is a discovery of modern times of no mean importance 
that, after several thousand years of open trial, government and 
religion, friendship and love have all failed in relieving the 
misery of human life; but the intelligent recognition of a 
mutuality of interests does not fail, and when properly organ- 
ized may be counted on with utmost confidence to prevent most 
of the disasters and to secure most of the material blessings 
of life beyond the dreams of the most sanguine reformers of 
earlier generations. There is no reason why we should have 


the poor always with us—except the ignorance of men as to 
their own material interests or their indifference to them; and 
these difficulties must in time diminish if not disappear.” 


The second difficulty—the establishment of justice—must 
find its solution in the rightful distribution of property. It 
needs to have turned upon it the microscope of the socidlogist. 
The advocates of communism believe they have found a solution. 
In the light of the fatality of communism already pointed out, 
we need entertain no further consideration of it. The pro- 
moters of socialism believe they also have a scheme that will 
solve all difficulties. Socialism, however, has assumed so many 
and such various forms that it perplexes one to discover just 
what the socialist believes; and it is because of this, together 
with the rashness of the radical views held by many of the 
adherents of socialism, that it has fallen into disrepute, and a 
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large body of progressive and intelligent men calling them- 
selves socialists have thereby been misapprehended. If social- 
ism means that all property is the result of labor, and hence 
all property naturally belongs to the laborer, we cannot accept 
it. This theory as to the right of property was advocated by as 
great a philosopher as John Locke, and also seems to be the 
key-note of the elaborate discussion of Karl Marx. To the mind 
of the writer only a portion of the truth is therein contained. 

There is a theory, however, that has formulated itself in the 
minds of not a few thinking men of our day, which is worthy 
of notice. It is substantially as follows: Property is of a three- 
fold nature: (1) Property resulting from labor; (2) property 
resulting from intellect, or mind, which is not sérictly labor; 
(3) property resulting from neither mind nor labor. Property 
resulting from labor belongs by right to the laborer ; that from 
brains to the man possessing and employing the same; that re- 
sulting from neither should be held by all in common. The 
first two are self-evident ; the last, perhaps not so clear. Nearly 
all students of sociology of note have pointed out that the earth 
we live on is not created by any one individual or set of indi- 
viduals ; and, further, that the right of one or a few to use the 
earth and to exclude others therefrom is inconsistent with the 
idea of equal freedom. Herbert Spencer treats this subject in 
a masterful manner in his “Social Statics.” He says: 


“We see that the right of each man to the use of the earth, 
limited only by the like rights of his fellow-men, is immediately 
deducible from the law of equal freedom. We see that the 
maintenance of this right necessarily forbids private property 
in land. On examination all existing titles to such prop- 
erty turn out to be invalid—those founded on reclamation in- 
clusive. It appears that not even an equal apportionment of the 
earth amongst its inhabitants could generate a legitimate pro- 
prietorship. We find, if pushed to its ultimate consequences, 
a claim to exclusive possession of the soil involves a landowning 
despotism. We further find such a claim is constantly denied 
by the enactments of our legislature. And we find, lastly, that 
the theory of co-heirship of all men to the soil is consistent with 
the highest civilization; and that, however difficult it may be 
to embody that theory in fact, equity sternly commands it to 
be done.” 
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This is from the pen of perhaps the greatest thinker of the 
present day; and, though Mr. Spencer is an advocate of the 
laissez-faire doctrine, saying legislation should meddle little 
with great problems, yet he advocated the policy that England 
should purchase all her land from private owners. That in- 
numerable and perhaps endless difficulties would probably arise 
in putting any such theory into practise is not the question; as 
Mr. Spencer intimates, action is all important, for “equity 
sternly commands it.””’ The above theory is only put forth as 
a suggestion. That it is adequate, more extended investigation 
would show. Nor is the writer fully persuaded that any dis- 
tribution of property according to absolute justice would elimi- 
nate the main question at stake—the tendency of democracy to 
fade out into oligarchy. That it is the first great step in 
strengthening and making a democracy more stable is certain. 

The next important step in the solution of property prob- 
lems, the writer believes, is to be found in education. Pes- 
talozzi, who was a philosopher and socialist as well as an edu- 
cator, said that any “scheme of social reform that left out the 
changing of the individual and formation of character through 
education is a failure.” In giving a man an education you put 
him in touch with a larger world than the material ; you place 
him above the caprice of his external environment; you enable 
the man to adjust himself to the new régimes that must in- 
evitably come with inventions and discoveries. He acquires 
possessions of a higher order, as he lives on a higher plane. 
When one thinks of these loftier aspects of property, he is 
tempted to ask himself whether or not this self-centered acqui- 
sition points to some higher end. The writer feels in his heart 
this is true; that selfishness is not the meanest thing in the 
world; that egoism and altruism are but instruments for a 
larger purpose beyond and above the earthly. There comes to 
mind that old but beautiful conception of Aristotle that the soul 
is a growth. The question arises, Are not these higher aspects 
of ownership the elements that nourish and sustain this growth? 
If there be an element of truth in such a speculation, that which 
a man calls his own has a sacred character. It gives a man a 
philosophy of life in which there is no room for pessimism, for 
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each of us is a master builder of that holy citadel of the body. 
What we value, what we make our own, the soul is dependent 
on for its growth. The world about us is the clay in the molder’s 
hand. The intricate mazes of our universe are formed of the 
threads which, disentangled, man shall weave into the fabric 
of his soul. Such a growth must finally be dependent on the 
character of the individuals and the race. That government 
which depletes and does not care for the masses of individuals 
not only saps out its own vitality and tolls its own funeral 
knell but also aims a direct blow at evolution and progress. 
History has shown that, as individualism is the most efficient 
factor in civilization, so also individualism carried to excess 
operates against civilization. Letourneau says: “In her best 
days Greece swarmed with men ; during her decadence she died 
for lack of men.” She languished and declined through excess 
of individualism. 

We are a people grafted upon the best stock the world has 
ever produced. To be born in the Anglo-Saxon race is to ob- 
tain one of the richest inheritances of the nineteenth century. 
Enlightenment and civilization have taken root in every soil 
whereon the Anglo-Saxon has pitched its tent. In this paper we 
have tried to show wherein lay the dangers and the strength of 
our democracy, which is grafted upon this Anglo-Saxon stock. 
We have also attempted to point out how that strength may be 
preserved and the danger averted. To sum up in a few words: 
The strength of a democratic State lies in the content, the con- 
fidence, the happiness, the general welfare of the masses of 
the people. To attain this, property must be distributed ac- 
cording to absolute justice; also, each individual must have 
some private possessions, material or intellectual. The psy- 
chological relation of the individual and ownership makes this 
essential. Above all, these conditions are necessary in order to 
preserve the feeling of independence, respect for the worth of 
each individual, and regard for freedom and equal rights of 
each, which are the elements constituting the true spirit of 
democracy as well as that greater commonwealth—Christianity. 


C. J. FRANCE. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 











SECULAR QUESTIONS IN THE PULPIT. 


F I comprehend the true office of the Church aright—and 
I wish it to be understood at the outset that I use the term 
Church in no narrow or restricted sense, but in the larger sig- 
nification of the aggregate religious influence of the country— 
it aims to cultivate a genuine religious spirit; to present high 
ideals of living; to advocate uprightness, sobriety, patriotism, 
benevolence, and all the Christian graces. Confessedly, in all 
movements that seek the substantial betterment of the tem- 
poral conditions of the human race the Church does not con- 
sent to take a merely secondary or nominal position. It in- 
sists that in promoting the welfare of mankind in material 
things it is and always has been a pioneer; with it, the mis- 
sionary spirit has been uppermost in material quite as much 
as in spiritual things, when the real improvement of condi- 
tions that make for the happiness of man is involved. It is 
claimed for the Church that its aim has been and its purpose 
always should be to lead the advancing hordes of humanity 
toward higher and better conditions of existence—in the 
moral, the social, the intellectual, the political, and the spir- 
itual world; that it advocates a large intelligence; that it fos- 
ters a liberal spirit; that it cultivates a generous forbearance; 
that, in an emphatic sense, it espouses the cause of the poor 
and needy; that it assists the unfortunate; that it befriends 
the despised and the oppressed. Essentially and justly, the 
Church fails in the discharge of its true office unless it redson- 
ably meet all the requirements above enumerated. 

Conceding the correctness of the foregoing contention, why 
should all pulpit efforts be solely directed along religious lines 
and the discussion of exclusively religious and Biblical sub- 
jects? What is the paramount good that can come from so 
unvarying a course? How can there be loss in the presentation 
Y-om the sanctuary of any subject that vitally concerns the pub- 
lic weal or woe? Who shall deny that many questions, of a 
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purely secular nature and of great public import, are seeking an 
adequate solution at the hands of the best thought of the land? 
And do not the pulpit and its audience represent, in marked 
degree, this best thought? If we are willing to be fair, I think 
it must be granted that much of the best thought, though per- 
haps not the wisest or most profound, is found within church 
walls. 

It has been freely charged against the pulpit, and with some 
show of reason, that we get from it too much theoretical right- 
eousness and too little of practical, every-day right living. 
We have been treated to learned disquisitions upon theological 
dogma—appetizing, it may be, to the intellectual sense of a 
few listeners, but, on the whole, distasteful and discouraging 
to the average congregation. There is neither inspiration nor 
helpfulness in such efforts. They tend to confuse the mind 
of the plebeian ; and confusion is a somewhat complex mental 
state, which often results, if not in the absolute destruction 
of all desire for spiritual improvement, at least in the promo- 
tion of religious indifference resulting in ultimate spiritual 
decay and death. 

That church organization which gets in closest touch with 
its congregation and the community of which it is a part per- 
forms the greatest service to the human race. Of course this 
is to be accomplished in many ways; yet it can be compre- 
hensively stated in the single word helpfulness. Withdraw the 
spirit of helpfulness from the church life and you have a 
church dead in everything except in name. This is natural; 
but the church need not be sensational, nor court the approv- 
ing smile of the unthinking, and hope thereby to become the 
popular church. Indeed, no thought of popularity should pre- 
cede or succeed ecclesiastical endeavor. If by good works the 
church should strike a popular chord, well and good; but let 
this be incidental. 

‘Among the means of helpfulness within easy reach of every 
church organization is the use of the pulpit in the considera- 
tion of practical, every-day questions of life as they are always 
found in the material world. The pulpit may sometimes be 
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advantageously occupied by laymen—depending largely upon 
the nature of the matter to be presented. The reason for this 
is obvious. Some questions are beyond the province of the 
pastor, and specialists are in constant and growing demand 
everywhere. The problem of how to secure better government 
for our American cities of the larger class belongs, for its pos- 
sible solution, not to him that can speak upon it negatively 
only, but to him that has given years of study and investiga- 
tion to the matter and goes before his audience with facts and 
figures that make him master of the subject. To him we can 
look for helpfulness with confidence. A contagious disease 
threatens the community; it is apt to become epidemic. Who 
can so well perform a public service to the congregation as that 
physician who by years of study and preparation has become 
skilful and expert in that particular malady? Where could 
the spirit of helpfulness be more pronounced or acceptable? 
For the physician’s timely advice, given in this public way, 
would serve to prevent much of the sickness and many of the 
deaths incident to the sweep of such a disease. The public- 
school system, local or general, stands in need of greater facil- 
ities in the way of apparatus, or books, or buildings. Who is 
so well fitted to present the needs of the community or the 
State to the congregation as that public officer who has at his 
command the definite data with which to make plain the 
educational needs of the hour? And is not the spirit of help- 
fulness again accentuated by awakening the dormant activities 
of a too careless public opinion? 

Masters in all the great walks of thought and action are 
the demand of the hour. Activity is so great and competi- 
tion is so strong, aided by recent discoveries and inventions, 
that the old order of things has undergone a radical change. 
Specialists now seem to be the only persons who can speak 
with absolute authority on many disputed questions of vital 
moment. It is too much to expect the pastor to be able to 
lead his flock in all the intricate ways made possible by the 
rapid strides in the domain of invention and discovery. Yet 
he is not to be supplanted in the duties of his sacred func- 
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tion; at most, the value of his office is to be augmented, both 
to him and to his congregation. Many present-day problems, 
like the labor question, the strike, the trast, imperialism, and 
a score of others, are pressing upon public attention for a sat- 
isfactory solution; and it is the proper business of the pulpit 
to study and discuss them as befits the time and the occasion. 

Some of the notions and customs of the past are rapidly los- 
ing their hallowed significance. One of these is the almost 
insane notion with which the pulpit has been regarded as a 
sacred place, to be used exclusively to explain and expound the 
Scriptures by a chosen few, who are not always the world’s 
wisest and best. It is a hopeful sign of the spiritual and in- 
tellectual emancipation of the race. It is the advance-guard, 
which is to be followed by more liberal, enlightened, and help- 
ful views. It has the undoubted stamp of popular approval ; 
and the behests of public opinion are all-powerful and will 
ultimately prevail. 

It has seemed to me that the best thought and purest lives 
must hail with pleasure the day when the pulpit can be used as a 
direct avenue to the masses, where can be heralded the thought, 
the wisdom, and the patriotism that every important public 
and economic question should evoke; where declarations may 
be made by laymen who are fitted by education and experience 
to discuss secular questions; where intelligence, sustained by 
pure motives, shall always be recognized as the safe and sure 
rock on which to build lofty ideals, noble ambitions, holy pur- 
poses, and great achievements. With a more general accept- 
ance of this idea by the Church, we shall, I firmly believe, have 
greatly increased congregations, with no loss in the attendance 
from among those who now regularly attend. If mere church- 
going *. a virtue in itself, it will be at once made greater. 
The effective, practical work of the Church will be immedi- 
ately enlarged, and its usefulness in the community more 
plainly emphasized and augmented. 

The tendency is toward something in keeping with the ideas 
herein outlined. But the change comes slowly, because all 
human flesh is selfish—and the average minister is no ex- 
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ception to the rule. He fears that with the advent of laymen 
in his pulpit, and the discussion of secular questions therein, 
may also come the uselessness of his high office. But he 
should not concern himself. It may be better that the change 
should come slowly, however; for sudden or great upheavals 
of thought or action are rarely desirable. They tend toward 
revolution, and revolution is always to be avoided. But the 
omens seem to be pointing in the right direction. The Church 
must undoubtedly lead its flock to right action upon all questions 
in the diversified fields of human endeavor; for in this way it 
is able to stamp its usefulness on the individual life in a prac- 
tical and helpful way beyond the ken of the wisest of his 
time. Such a Church, which must be in close touch with the 
congregation, is nearest to God. 


DuANE Mowry. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








GENIUS AND REGENERATION. 


N the works of Lombroso and Max Nordau, there is so 
much coupling of genius with degeneracy as to rob the 
former of much of the high esteem we have always enter- 
tained for it—if we let their opinions stand in our minds 
unchallenged. Hirsch, however, in his admirable work, 
“Genius and Degeneration,” has done something to relieve 
these anti-genius impressions. The purpose of the present 
writer is to present what he believes to be an original view of 
the subject; and to this end he will be guided by his under- 
standing of natural laws and the reasonableness of the view 
that life is to a great extent self-purifying and self-regenerative. 
Nature is constantly reaching higher and higher. The ac- 
quired characteristics of parents tend to become instinctive in 
their children. When a family or class of individuals have, dur- 
ing sevéral generations, been called upon to give especial exer- 
cise to a certain set of faculties, is it not reasonable that apti- 
tude should be increased in the later generations for that 
particular exercise? We often see children and youths who 
are veritable prodigies in art/-music, mathematics, or philos- 
ophy. Too rapid collective differentiation is modified by 
atavism, or reversion to an original, or at least to a much 
earlier type. A child may resemble one of its grandparents or 
great-grandparents much more closely than its father or 
mother. Not only does this atavic tendency extend to an- 
cestors a few generations back, but sometimes apparently to a 
primordial type. Conservative Nature evidently reserves to 
herself the accumulations of ages of inheritance upon which 
to draw for her processes of evolution and to repair breaches 
in the line of progress. 
I was recently standing in Bowling Green Park, New York, 
looking at a group of Italian immigrants. A question arose 
in my mind at the time whether atavism will not so assert 
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itself with the descendants of these poor people as to make 
them resemble their old Roman-world ancestors, before the 
race had its nobler nature crushed by the weight of poverty 
and wrong of centuries. If this be true, there may lie beneath 
the matted hair and behind the lusterless eyes germs that, 
planted in the soil of freedom and opportunity of America, 
may produce a Marius, a Pompey, or a Cesar. 

The miniature watercress of our salad is of giant ancestry, 
but, like the Italian, it has become dwarfed in the struggle for 
existence. Planted in the more congenial climate of Australia 
—resembling, perhaps, more than ours its ancient environment 
—it grows so rank and large as to turn the rivers from their 
courses. 

The writer believes that the influence of personal attainment 
is, in a high degree, hereditary. In judging Nature we can 
often aid reason by adopting the self-evident proposition that 
that must always be best which best serves Nature. If char- 
acter, modified under education and experience, were not to 
some extent hereditary, and if intellectual attainments in the 
parent did not make it easier for the child to acquire learning 
and practise mental application, then Nature would wrong 
herself—and she never does that. . 

When a composite photograph is made of several persons, 
the tendency is to eliminate peculiarities of expression that 
differ most ,widely from the average or type of the group. 
Composite photography may be likened to marriage. A com- 
posite face, the child of such photography, is an expression 
in which all the subjects participate. As a rule, the composite 
is a better face than that of any individual of the group, un- 
less, of course, a particularly fine face be photographed with 
others widely different. When several faces possessing ayer- 
age good looks are taken together, the composite will be a bet- 
ter face than that possessed by any of the individuals. 

Nature strives to protect herself against degeneracy; and, 
though bad conduct on the part of the parents harmfully af- 
fects the child, yet such influences are less potent than those 
that are regenerative. If this were not true, Nature’s ends 
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would not be so well secured; being true, Nature is better 
served. ‘ 

(There is in all animal organisms a certain innate power of 
resistance to germs of disease, and there is likewise in man a 
similar power of resistance to degeneracy, or moral disease. 
The forces that operate to protect the individual also operate 
to shieid the species by affording protection against evil in- 
heritance. However, as the individual may override Nature 
and debase himself in spite of her, so may degenerate ten- 
dencies be transmitted in spite of her; but for the utter defeat 
of Nature three or four generations are usually required. 

Abnormal types are not always representative of diseased 
or degenerate conditions; other considerations must be 
weighed. -Even some criminals may be atavic examples of 
a class of individuals who were better suited to live under the 
savage conditions that existed many generations ago than the 
finer men who dominate our modern civilized life. As the 
conditions of life change, men of different character are re- 
quired for the altered environment. The present age is vastly 
different from that in which our early ancestors battled for 
existence. Many criminal types of to-day are doubtless simply 
relics of a species of humanity that society has outgrown. It 
is well known that instances of atavism are most common 
among inferior races and classes. 

When the great ice sheet had -melted from the face of 
Europe, in recent geological years, the new opportunities pre- 
sented by the changed conditions had upon our race a char- 
acter-building effect, adapting it to the great possibilities of 
the present era. The closing of the glacial epoch was a great 
geological springtime—a period of rejuvenescence, when, with 
the expansion of land areas and all the concomitant opportuni- 
ties, man’s mentality was also expanded. As environment 
shapes the character of the individual, so it affects the race. 
The quick eye, upon which security depended in the remote 
past; the strong arm, with which to strike for food or life; 
the awakened sense, trained in battling with the wild beasts 
of the forest or with the still more savage fellow-man—were 
all builders of that brain which now builds the locomotive, 
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defies the ocean’s hurricane within an ark of safety, harnesses 
the lightning in the service of man, and brings the whole earth 
within touch of the family. 

The discovery of America, with the mingling of races under 
changed conditions of life, within a new world offering greater 
resources and possibilities—above all, greater freedom—has 
made almost a new race of men: a race having a more inde- 
pendent way of thinking; one reasoning more from experience 
and less from theory and dogma; a race more resourceful, 
active, and determined. The greatest influences to break the 
chrysalis of medieval superstition and clear the mind for action 
have been exerted by Americans. Braver than those they left 
behind, a daring few who placed themselves on the bleak New 
England coast—with the great ocean behind and the unbroken 
forest, filled with savages, before—were the right sort of spir- 
its, and in a suitable environment, to pioneer a strong and 
inventive race. The substance that could be grubbed from the 
barren soil in the brief summer was not sufficient for the long 
winter without recourse to every expedient that human in- 
genuity could devise. 

A few generations have swept away the forests and the 
Indians. Workshops and factories dot all the waterways, 
where is produced every conceivable mechanical and scientific 
thing demanded by our civilization. Labor found honor in 
New England, where inventive genius brought both praise and 
reward. As a result of these genius-building conditions, 
America has produced probably more than seventy-five per 
cent. of the inventors and inventions that have revolutionized 
life. New Englanders and their descendants, multiplied and 
scattered throughout America and all over the earth, have led 
and still lead the inventive genius of the world. But for the 
inventor we should all be running wild in the forest, clothed 
with leaves and the skins of beasts. It is the inventor who 
has taken man out of caves and hovels and placed him in man- 
sions ; who has developed every convenience and every luxury of 
modern life ; and who has made this earth a fit abode for some- 
thing better than simple savages. 

“Necessity is the mother of invention.” Without needs 
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there can be no progress. Labor is the great factor formative of 
genius. Love of labor is indicative of true genius. It is an 
unvarying rule that love is an accompaniment of capacity, be- 
cause of the pleasure in the exercise of strong faculties. Pain 
is but impeded function, pleasure unimpeded function; happi- 
ness is consciousness of unimpeded function, and of condi- 
tions favorable to its continuance. Capacity for work and a 
disposition for usefulness are inseparable concomitants of hap- 
piness. Those animals are the most intelligent which are en- 
dowed with the best faculties for the examination of things— 
and man is no exception. The opposable thumb has been an 
important factor in the development of mental faculty, which 
in turn has made of the human hand the most wonderful of 
instruments. 

The complex conditions of civilized life are constantly forc- 
ing upon us new capacities for usefulness. As these condi- 
tions become more and more exacting, we are all required in 
one respect or another to be geniuses—although universality 
of genius becomes impossible by reason of limitations of time, 
attention, and endurance. Civilization demands that labor be 
divided and functions specialized. Love for the work in hand 
is the mother of success in that work. A true conception of 
genius is best had by an understanding of the springs that 
prompt the mind to action. The logic of Pope’s statement 
that— 

“Man never is, but always to be, blessed,” 
will hardly hold under analysis. Neither is Pope’s definition 
of happiness the true one, as expressed in the following lines: 
“O Happiness, our being’s end and aim; 
Good, pleasure, ease, content—whate’er thy name!” 

It is in its pursuit that happiness is found. The struggle 
for existence serves two purposes—constructive and destruct- 
ive; it builds and it eliminates. The fittest find pleasure in 
the struggle—it constitutes their chief happiness; the unfittest 
find in it discord, disintegration, and destruction. He with 
whom the whole world goes wrong, to whom the whole order of 
social life appears upside down, sees and feels but his own 
lack of accord with the order of things. 
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By one’s “environment” is meant everything that does not 
form a part of his organic structure. Not all that is within 
one’s body is of the individual. The food taken, the waste 
materials not yet thrown off, and all foreign substances and 
bacteria in the blood belong to one’s environment; they con- 
stitute a part of that upon which, as external, the individual 
Operates, and which in turn operates upon him, exercising his 
faculties and affording him pain or pleasure. Mental impres- 
sions in the storehouse of the memory form a psychic environ- 
ment. High genius largely depends upon the power of interior 
vision—the faculty of seeing mentally-recorded objects in all 
their relations. The mechanical inventor must be capable of 
constructing and reconstructing his every device within the 
mind. He must be able to add and to take away. To him the 
device in his mental view must be a real entity, and seen with 
as clear a vision as if it actually existed under his eves and 
hands. 

The normal exercise of faculty being the source of pleasure, 
the higher the order of faculty and the more completely the 
personality is utilized in that exercise the greater the pleasure. 
A dog best enjoys running and playing at hunting-games with 
his fellows, because thereby his dominant faculties are most 
exercised. We are pleased by a beautiful painting or a lovely 
landscape, because of the exercise it gives our esthetic facul- 
ties. Robert G. Ingersoll once remarked that “the man who 
stands and looks out upon the ocean receives all that he is 
capable of receiving; the man who looks into the eyes of the 
woman he loves receives all he is capable of receiving.” Love 
is but consciousness of the exercise of faculty. . 

The value of life consists in utilizing the opportunities it 
offers for doing things, for exercising others and being exer- 
cised, and for making ourselves and others better and happier. 
To illustrate this view, let us take any moral, upright, and 
highly intellectual man, whose whole heart and soul are in the 
bosom of his family; a man fond of art, music, letters, and 
philosophy ; a man happy in the consciousness of the exercise 
of his higher faculties. Let us now, in our imagination, take 
him away from his home and country—away from all human 
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companionship—and place him in an environment replete with 
every other necessity and luxury of civilized life. What would 
his life be worth? It would be misery. It is plain, therefore, 
that if, for an individual disassociated from all human com- 
panionship, existence is worthless, then life, to have any value, 
requires society. It is but rational that the efforts of one’s life 
should be devoted as much to the interest of others as to self- 
interest; in fact, self-interest cannot be disassociated from in- 
terest in others. This is proof that mutuality in the enjoy- 
ment of possessions gives them their value, and that work, 
action, exercise of faculty, and the doing of service constitute 
the mainspring of life. 

“Imagination rules the world.” The treasury of the mem- 
ory is a storehouse of impressions—a bank upon which the 
more we draw the greater grows the balance to our credit. 
The galleries of the mind are hung with pictures that far 
transcend in truth to Nature all the possibilities of human art. 
They are living pictures, endless in variety and so perfect 
in sequence that we forget their unreality and they become 
entities. Much of the pleasure of life consists in mentally 
living over again the pleasant past. These picture-galleries 
of the mind are the playgrounds and laboratories of genius; 
they are real art galleries, libraries, machinery halls, and work- 
shops, wherein the inventor delves and experiments, dissects 
and reconstructs, free of expense and with the ease and speed 
of thought, anything that in fancy he may choose to work upon. 

The greatest possible rewards for effort are the inner vis- 
ions bestowed by Nature upon him who serves his family, his 
friends, and mankind at large so well that all of them, the dead 
and the living, look in upon his soul and surround him with 
smiling faces. Good works make all the world smile upon 
the worker. Noble purposes, high ideals, and enlightened 
conception of what constitutes true happiness are regenerative 
influences: they are lifting the race higher and higher. Great 
genius is but great capacity for usefulness, and great happiness 
can exist only in the exercise of the highest faculties. 

“Hupson MAxiM. 

Borough of Brooklyn, New York. 











EVOLUTION AND IMMORTALITY. 


(II.) 


N the last paper we dwelt at length on the function of death 
in evolution, because the mere fact of physical death is 
the main argument for the denial of immortality. We pass 
now to a treatment of some other considerations. We will 
inquire, first, Is immortality possible from an evolutionary 
standpoint? and second, Does evolution furnish any grounds 
for the probability of immortality? In other words, is the 
doctrine of immortality consistent with the evolutionary 
philosophy ? 

Perhaps the best way to answer these questions is to give the 
views of a few eminent scientists and scholars. Mr. Le Conte, 
of the University of California, one of the best known scientists 
of America, holds “that the spirit of man was developed from 
the anima, or conscious principle of animals, and that this again 
was developed out of the lower forms of life force, and these 
in turn out of the chemical and physical forces of Nature; 
and that at a certain stage in this gradual development, viz., 
with man, it acquired the property of immortality, precisely 
as it now, in the individual history of each man, at a certain 
stage, acquires the capacity for abstract thought.” According 
to Mr. Le Conte, the soul as well as the body of man is the 
product of evolution. It is not something injected into the 
body from without, but something developed along with the 
body and within the body. And immortality is not a gift be- 
stowed ab extra, but a power obtained ab intra. Thus viewed, 
immortality is entirely in harmony with the principles of evo- 
lution. Mr. John Fiske, of Harvard University, says: “Ac- 
cording to Mr. Spencer, the divine energy manifested through- 
out the knowable universe is the same energy that wells up in 
self-consciousness. I can see no insuperable difficulty in the 
notion that at some period in the evolution of humanity this 
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divine spark may have acquired sufficient concentration and 
‘ steadiness to survive the wreck of material forms and endure 
forever.” Like Le Conte, he holds the notion of an acquired 
immortality. The divine energy rises higher and higher—be- 
comes more and more individualized and concentrated—until 
in man it attains survival power. We will let Dr. T. T. Mun- 
ger represent a theological view: “The space between an 
ascidian (an animal intermediate between vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate) and a thinking brain is as wide as that between 
temporary existence and unlimited existence. If an ascidian 
can evolve mind, the briefer life of an ascidian may evolve 
endless life. Somewhere along the process it may pick up the 
quality of continuance, as somewhere according to the theory 
it picks up the sense of moral freedom; for there is nothing 
in this assumed potentiality of matter adverse to continuance.” 
This line of argument seems to be sound. If the power of 
thought and the sense of moral freedom be evolved from an 
ascidian, then the evolution of immortal spirit is not impossible. 
The evolutionist least of all should deny the possibility or even 
the probability of an acquired power of survival. If from the 
ameba has been developed man, it ought not to be considered 
impossible that from the anima of mortal animals should be 
developed immortal spirit. And if from sensation has been 
developed consciousness, and from consciousness self-con- 
sciousness, should we not expect that from self-consciousness 
would be evolved a power as high above this as this is above 
mere sensation, viz., the power of perpetual self-consciotisness ? 
The theory of acquired power of survival is consistent with 
what we know of evolution. We tind an analogy to this in 
the life of the plant. When and whence comes its power of 
self-perpetuation? This power is not bestowed upon it from 
without, but is developed within the plant itself. It is not an 
original power—it is not in the tiny shoot when first it is born 
from the earth. Cut it down at a certain stage and it dies, 
to live no more. The self-perpetuating power is acquired 
at a certain stage of its growth by development; and then “it 
bears a seed around which it folds its faded petals as a shroud 
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and falls into the dust, no longer to perish but to live again.” 
Thus, it is believed, does Nature develop a survival power that 
enables man to bridge the gulf of death and endure forever. 
The answer, then, to our first inquiry is that from an evolu- 
tionary standpoint immortality is possible. 

We come now to our second inquiry, Does evolution furnish 
any grounds for the probability of immortality? I believe 
that it does. In the light of evolution one of the oldest and 
most familiar arguments for immortality may be restated and 
given scientific form and force. Much stress has been rightly 
laid on the universal hope of immortality. Among all nations 
and races there is a belief in a future life that shall never end, 
and a longing for a happier and nobler life beyond the grave. 
The Indian has his “happy hunting-ground” in some mystic 
land of the spirit world; the Scandinavian had his green Para- 
dise amid the eternal wastes; the Greek had his Elysian plains, 
where the shadowy images of the dead moved in a world of 
spirits; the Christian has his New Jerusalem, the abode of 
a race of immortals. In every human heart there is a longing 
after immortality and a hope for a deathless life beyond the 
grave. As Colonel Ingersoll eloquently said, “In the night of 
death hope sees a star and love hears the rustling of a wing.” 
Whence comes this hope? Theology answers, God put it 
there. Evolution answers, It is a product of evolution. Both 
are right—God put it there by a process of evolution. Viewed 
from the evolutionary standpoint, there must be a profound 
significance in this universal fact. 

Now, Nature has her prophecies, and when not violently 
interfered with her prophecies are always fulfilled. The de- 
velopment of lungs in the embryo is a prophecy of an at- 
mospheric environment in which it shall live and breathe. The 
development of wings in the embryonic bird in its shell is a 
prophecy of air in which it shall fly. The development of 
eyes in the rayless darkness of the prenatal home is a prophecy 
of coming light. So the development in man of this hope of 
immortality is a prophecy of an environment in which this hope 
shall find fruition. Nature makes nothing without a pur- 
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pose. Fins would never have been developed had there been 
no water in which to swim; nor wings had there been no at- 
mosphere in which to fly ; nor eyes had there been no light with 
which to see. And would these immortal aspirations have 
been developed in the human mind had there been no spiritual 
realm in which these aspirations could be realized? It is ob- 
served that, with every desire that Nature evolves, the means 
for its gratification already exist. For hunger there is food; 
for thirst there is water; for acquisitiveness there is untold 
treasure; for esthetic desires there is a world of beauty; for 
passion there is the differentiation of the sexes. And shall 
we say that for the desire of immortality Nature has no satis- 
faction ; that Nature has developed this desire when there was 
no possibility of its gratification; that Nature has created a 
hope only to mock her children? Shall we not rather rest with 
confidence in Nature’s consistency and believe that with the 
desire there must also be means for its realization? Joseph 
Cook has well said: “Nature makes no half-hinges. God 
does not create a desire to mock it. Our constitutional in- 
stincts raise no false expectations. Conscience tells no Mun- 
chausen tales. The structure of the human constitution is not 
an organized lie.” Viewed from any standpoint this universal 
hope of humanity is the voice of Nature and the voice of God, 
speaking through intuition to the human heart, whispering of 
immortality, and prophesying a deathless life beyond the tomb. 

Another consideration leads to the same conclusion. We 
must bear in mind that man is the goal of evolution. The evo- 
lutionist believes, not only that man is the last and the highest 
result of evolution, but that in all the evolutionary process 
throughout the ages man is the goal toward which Nature 
has been striving. He believes that every successive step in 
the development was a struggle toward man. He sees in all 
the ages an underlying purpose in Nature’s movement—the 
making of man. When the lowest form of vegetable life ap- 
peared upon the wild wastes, it was a step toward man. When 
the first animal began its semi-conscious existence in the prime- 
val waters, it was a step toward man. When the reign of 
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the mollusk was succeeded by the reign of the fish, Nature 
took another step toward man. When the ‘fish kingdom was 
followed by the reptile kingdom, then there was another great 
step toward man. When the reptile gave place to the mammal 
there was a still greater stride toward man. And when at last 
man in all his glory stepped upon the stage of this world’s 
history, the goal of Nature’s development was reached and 
evolution’s purpose was fulfilled. When one believes that “the 
whole creation is focussed on man,” that throughout all the 
ages God has been evolving the genus homo, that the one great 
purpose of that mysterious force we call Nature is the evolu- 
tion of Humanity, it is impossible to believe that the end of 
all this is threescore years and ten—and then annihilation. 
“He who regards man,” says Mr. John Fiske, “as the consum- 
mate fruition of creative energy and the chief object of divine 
care, is almost irresistibly driven to the belief that thé soul’s 
career is not completed with the present life upon the earth. 

The more thoroughly we comprehend that process of 
evolution by which things have come to be what they are, the 
more are we likely to feel that to deny the everlasting per- 
sistence of the spiritual element in man is to rob the whole 
process of its meaning.” 

Tell me that God has spent ages in making a fruit-tre¢ to live 
only a few years and give food to man and then to die and 
molder back to dust, and I say it may be. Tell me that God 
has spent ages in making a horse to live only a few years and 
be a servant to man and then return to dust, and I say it may 
be. Tell me that God has spent eons in evolving the earth 
to make it a fit habitation for man, and that after awhile when 
it has served its purpose in the evolution of man it will re- 
turn to nothingness, and I say it may be. But when you tell 
me that God has used what seems to us an eternity in evolving 
man only that he may live a few short years and then be utterly 
annihilated, I say such cannot be. “It is inconceivable,” says 
Dr. Abbott, “that God should have spent all the ages in mak- 
ing a Gladstone, a Lincoln, a Jefferson, a Shakespeare, only 
that he might make a body with which to fill a grave.” With- 
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out the immortality of man this long evolution is without a 
purpose, this beautiful cosmos without a meaning—as Le Conte 
says, “an idle dream, an idiot tale signifying nothing.” He 
who believes that behind all the forces of Nature is a Supreme 
Being, an infinite Intelligence, and an infinite Love that never 
acts without a purpose and always does what is right and good, 
can never accept such a conclusion. It seems to me the evolu- 
tionist should agree with Mr. Fiske when he says, “I believe 
in the immortality of the soul as a supreme act of faith in the 
reasonableness of God’s work.” 

No; man was not made to die. The sun sinks behind the 
western hills only to rise on another clime. The seed falls 
into the ground and dies only that it may spring to life again. 
Man passes through the shadowy gates of death only that he 
may enter into immortal realms. The night of death only 
brings out the stars of heaven and reveals a kingdom of im- 
mortal life and love— 

“Only waiting till the shadows are a little longer grown, 
Only waiting till the glimmer of the day’s last beam is flown; 


Then from out the gathered darkness holy, deathless stars shall rise, 
By whose light my soul shall gladly tread its pathway to the skies.” 


WALTER SPENCE. 


Kingfisher, Okla. 


(Concluded. ) 











THE FEMININE FACTOR. 
I. WOMAN AND THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM. 


HE Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company pro- 

posed some months ago to discharge all women who had 

not been in its service for two years or more. In explaining 
the motives of the board, one of the directors said: 

“The move was not because the women proved inefficient, 
but is simply carrying out the company’s policy in the matter 
of promotion of employees. The Northwestern wishes to ad- 
vance its employees from low positions to offices of trust. 
Can you imagine a woman as general superintendent or gen- 
eral manager of the affairs of this great railway system? I 
think not. But just so long as we have women in the clerical 
positions the source from which to draw valuable officials in 
the future is narrowed to small limits.” 

If other large employers of labor follow the precedent thus 
established an enormous industrial change is inevitable. The 
question narrows itself down to this: Has a woman the 
right to work for wages? 

In the ideal world of Edward Atkinson and Grant Allen the 
entire human race is divided into blocks of six—a father and 
mother and four children. Two of the latter invariably die 
or are “defectives,” and the other two reach maturity at just 
such a time as to preserve the unalterable family of the statis- 
tician, which antedates the millennial dawn, when “there shall 
be no more an infant of days, nor an old man.” But, unfor- 
tunately—though the statisticians may be right in their aggre- 
gates, which are but “the loud sum of the silent units”—for 
thousands of years we have been going to the funerals of 
countless John Rogerses, who have left behind them “nine 
small children and one at the breast.” Now, the question is, 
What is to become of Mrs. Rogers? Once she could take in 
washing, or make shirts, or spin, or weave, or knit, or go 
from house to house and make soft soap and apple butter for 
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her neighbors—and all of these were peaceful, feminine, and 
not too remunerative avocations. But Mrs. Rogers is con- 
fronted with a very different condition to-day. If she takes 
in washing the National Laundrymen’s Association denounces 
her for competing with men, and she is accused of taking away 
men’s work and lowering the rate of wages. 

The whole industrial and social system to which we have 
become accustomed during the centuries is arraigned. We 
have heard for so many years that the proper sphere of woman 
is “the sweet, safe corner of the household fire, behind the 
heads of children,” that we have accepted the statement as true 
in its entirety, and have regretted the necessities and the mis- 
taken policy that have forced woman into the industrial field. 
But “the thoughts of God are broader than the measure of 
man’s mind,” and unconsciously, with much misgiving and not 
a little stubborn resistance, the race is making one of its most 
vital changes. Is it not strange that, believing in evolution in 
the past, we refuse to recognize its processes in our own time, 
and cry out against that which is really the law of being? For 
what exists is not perfect; only the statisticians, with their 
blocks-of-six families, believe it to be so. 

Try as we may, it is impossible to go back of Bebel’s hard 
saying—the root of slavery is financial dependence. It was 
through this dependence that woman became “my goods, my 
chattels, my horse, my ox, my ass, my anything;” and it was 
because of this economic condition’ that marriage became the 
goal of her existence. The primeval woman was as fleet of 
foot and as strong of hand as her mate, whom she chose be- 
cause of his superiority over other competitors for her favor. 
She bore her children, and their entire care devolved upon her. 
It did not occur to her or to her fellow-beings that she was 
by nature an invalid, as Michelet insists, or that a process 
of Nature limited her to that single function of her being. It 
was necessary for her to become thoroughly civilized before 
she became, as a healthy, normal animal, the inferior of the 
horse she drives and the mouse she fears; for in her native 
state the mare can take care of herself, and the mouse, albeit 
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a well-conducted creature (monogamic in her habits and de- 
voted to her family), knows a grain of corn or a bit of sponge- 
cake when she sees it. 

The favorite argument of those who resent any change of 
the existing order of things is that innovations tend to destroy 
the family; that is to say, the only way to keep woman con- 
tent in the state of wedlock, as it now exists, is to make its 
alternative starvation. It is a noble and at the same time an 
ignoble selfishness that makes man desire woman’s dependence. 
The noble man wishes to care for her—to give her everything, 
counting it as a small matter compared to her love ; the ignoble 
man, in plain terms, merely wishes to keep her under his 
thumb. Neither is right, if we are to consider woman as half 
the race, and not merely an adjunct of man—a procreative ne- 
cessity. It has been requisite that man should have the soften- 
ing experience of a family entirely dependent upon: him, in 
order that family ties might be knit more closely about i:im and 
the instinct of paternal love—the sense of paternal responsibility 
—awakened in him; but with this awakening there is no longer 
any need for the subjection of woman. The awakening comes 
just as the subjection is ceasing, at a time when industrial 
conditions are compelling a sharp and bitter contest for the 
chance to work. This contest forces a threefold and terrible 
rivalry: man against woman, woman against man, and against 
them both the feeble fingers of little children, pushing slowly 
inward the heavy doors of the Masters of the Bread. This 
is the true meaning of what we call competition; and it is this 
which arrays men and women against each other, wrecks the 
home, and breaks the bodies of babies upon its modern wheel. 

According to the last census there were three million wage- 
earning women in the United States. During the last ten 
years the number has increased rapidly; for woman is weary 
of slavery, even when its fetters are gilded and its chains silken. 
She is fulfilling the law of evolution, and it is too late to stay 
her course, even if we believe it to be wrong in its inception 
and ruinous in its results upon the home. But the home is in 
no danger. Possibly nothing less than the realization on the 
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part of man that it is woman he is fighting, and the recogni- 
tion by woman that it is baby hands she is crushing, could make 
us realize as a race the meaning and end of competition—while 
dimly outlined in the shadow stands the specter of the machine, 
which supplants us all and requires neither food nor raiment. 
It takes the threefold sacrifice to make us comprehend that the 
hour is at hand when machinery will take the place of the 
children of Gibeon. Mill said, “Hitherto it is questionable if 
all the mechanical inventions yet made have lightened the toil 
of any human being.” It is a foregone conclusion that mén 
and women must and will work, but it is for them to say 
whether the machine shall be a benefactor or a curse—whether 
it shall work for them or in place of them; and most of all it is 
for them to say whether or not they will sacrifice their children 
to this Moloch. 

Women have always worked, but they have worked with- 
out wages and sometimes without thanks—often with blows 
and curses as their oniy reward. The woman of the future 
will be an economic unit, not a cipher. She will marry, be- 
cause it is essentially her nature to do so; and she will prepare 
for and accept maternity with gladness rather than resigna- 
tion. She will not marry for the sake of being supported in 
idleness, nor exchange paid service for that which is not only 
unrequited but unappreciated. 

Coéperation is solving the problem of woman’s work, so 
called. Every laundry, every bake-shop, every dairy-wagon, 
every creamery marks the progress of the codperative idea. 
When we realize our interdependence, and that we cannot 
enrich ourselves by robbing’our neighbors, laundries will not 
use substances that rot clothing, bakers will not raise their 
bread with alum, and milk will be an unmixed blessing. For 
what shall it profit a man if he save a little yeast and lose his 
own soul; or shall a:man give flour and water in exchange 
for his soul? The wrong to his neighbor’s digestive appa- 
ratus is a bagatelle compared to the wrong he has done him- 
self. True, he may have a little more—if he be willing to be 
a great deal less. 
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If the home of to-day were so perfect that it left no room 
for improvement there would be more ground for the fears 
of those who believe it endangered. There are plenty of 
houses in which families live, but it does not follow that they 
are homes. If “not even a home in the heart of one we love,” 
as Emerson puts it, “can satisfy the awful soul that dwells 
within,” how much less will even a palace bring peace or hap- 
piness when its walls do not shelter congenial spirits! It has 
frequently been said that a man can build a house, but it 
takes a woman to make a home. Will it be less a home when 
it represents her labor as well as his? Is a nest less a nest 
because both birds carry the sticks and wool and feathers of 
which it is composed ? 

We learn slowly and unwillingly that we cannot put the 
chicken back into the shell; and we cannot put woman back 
into her old environment. The world is a vast and frequently 
an uncomfortable place for the new chicken and the new 
woman; but, even at the risk of the chicken becoming an 
ostrich and the woman overtopping Bartholdi’s “Liberty,” 
Nature’s processes must be permitted to go on. 

The industrial antagonism between men and women is nat- 
ural, but it will not last. Thousands of men have taught 
their boys to swim by deliberately throwing them into deep 
water. The method is heroic, but it generally proves effective. 
Unwittingly they have done precisely the same thing, indus- 
trially, with their daughters. The result is a good deal of 
surprise and a little resentment on both sides, but if we 
care to watch developments we may see for ourselves 
whether or not a duck will swim. When we have thoroughly 
grasped this singular phenomenon we should be able to look 
through Nature up to Nature’s God, and comprehend vaguely 
that the Power that has made the duck to swim and fly as well 
as the drake has not been less mindful of half the race cre- 
ated in His own image. 

In the growing similarity of aspiration and employment be- 
tween men and women there is nothing to fear; we should 
behold in it rather the fulfilment of these words of Junius 
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Henry Browne, written more than a quarter of a century ago: 
“Love is the highest agent Nature employs to execute her 
aims and reveal her mysteries. In her plans for the ameliora- 
tion and final perfection of the race, man and woman, as they 
love each other more, will resemble each other more and more; 
for love begets love and likeness at once, until not only union 
but unity, not only conjunction but communion, will exist and 
grow together in the eons of perfectibility.” 


EvLiis MEREDITH. 
Denver, Col. 





Il. Woman IN RETROSPECT. 


HILE congratulating ourselves upon the progress made 

by the nineteenth-century woman, it may be well 

to turn over the pages of history, lest we forget that :pre- 

vious centuries have shown equally remarkable achievements of 

women when the conditions were less favorable and the oppor- 
tunities less frequent. 

The preparation of a hospital ship for South African waters, 
the gift of American women, naturally recalls to mind the 
fact that the only daughter of Benjamin Franklin, Sara Frank- 
lin Bache, rendered herself distinguished during the Revolu- 
tionary War by her humane and patriotic efforts to relieve the 
sufferings of the disabled and destitute soldiers. Less recent 
is the act of Bobalina, a Greek heroine, who in the revolution 
of 1821 equipped at her own expense three vessels, one of 
which she commanded. These she offered to the government 
to assist in the blockade of Nauplia, which for fourteen months 
they successfully maintained. Of a more aggressive nature 
is the record of Artemisia, the warlike Queen of Halicarnas- 
sus, who, after the death of her husband, joined the fleet of 
Xerxes with her ships in an expedition against the Greeks; 
she distinguished herself for both bravery and skill in the 
naval battle of Salamis, 480 B. c. 

We have frequently been told of the difficulties encountered 
by the women of a generation or two ago, and of the obstacles 
they surmounted in their efforts to pursue the study of medi- 
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cine; but we do not remember that any of the pioneers in 
medical courses were obliged to assume male attire as did 
Agnodice, an Athenian woman, who, thus disguised, studied 
medicine under Herophilus and practised it with success in the 
third century before Christ. Another Grecian woman, Axiothea, 
came to Athens about 300 B. c., attired in masculine garb, for 
the purpose of attending the lectures of Plato. The neces- 
sity to assume male attire was not confined to Greece; for we 
learn that Baret, a Frenchwoman born in 1741, disguised 
herself as a man and followed Commerson and Bougairville 
on their voyage in 1766, for the purpose of studying botany. 
Baret was rewarded for her persistent efforts by having sev- 
eral plants named after her. 

When entering upon the earliest fields of literature, one is 
confronted with such profusion and variety as to make it al- 
most impossible to cull only a few where there are so many 
of equal merit. All nations contribute to this great variety. 
We find English, French, Italian, German, Swiss, Scotch, 
Sicilian, Grecian, Spanish, Portuguese, Prussian, Persian, 
Irish, Dutch, and Danish writers of every known style of com- 
position; nor are they spoken of as indifferent authors, dra- 
matists, scientists, novelists, poets, translators, biographers, etc., 
but each is quoted as being “distinguished for great excellence.” 
Several years ago, when one of our colleges for women be- 
stowed upon one of her graduates a scholarship in a famous 
university, as a distinction for superiority in mathematics, it 
was considered a matter of so great importance and of so 
unusual occurrence as to render the young lady famous in 
college circles; yet we read that a young Italian writer, Maria 
Agnesi, born in Milan in 1718, at the age of twenty dis- 
coursed in several languages on abstruse problems in philoso- 
phy and mathematics. It is said that her Latin was remark- 
able for its purity and correctness. In 1748, when only thirty 
years of age, she published a treatise on algebra, including 
differential and integral calculus, in the treatment of which 
she is said to have displayed remarkable knowledge and supe- 
rior judgment. 
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Only within recent years have the doors of colleges been 
opened to women—enabling them to pursue the higher courses 
by which they may secure the distinguishing literary titles; 
yet, so long ago as 1732, Laura Maria Catarina Bassi, an Italian 
who had attained great celebrity for her knowledge of mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and languages, was appointed professor of 
philosophy in Bologna, having previously had the title of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy conferred upon her. 

The writers of the drama to-day are rarely actresses, but 
in centuries gone by it was no uncommon thing for ac- 
tresses to be also authors of tragedy, comedy, and opera. 
Many of the poets excelled in the dramatic style. In 1763, 
Teresa Bandettina was born in Italy; she became a writer of 
tragedies and poems, and was regarded with such favor that in 
1794 she was crowned with laurels at Rome, and later writers 
of eminence have commended her superior genius. 

Some generous-hearted women of the present day have 
made themselves prominent, and have brought happiness to 
many less fortunate than themselves, by founding charitable 
institutions or by establishing colleges and universities. But 
this is by no means an inspiration of the nineteenth century ; 
for as early as 1610, Duchess Marie d’Aiguillon, a niece of 
Cardinal Richelieu, was born and became famous by estab- 
lishing several charitable institutions. If we go back a cen- 
tury and a half we find that Countess Margaret Beaufort, 
born in 1441, became distinguished for her patronage of learn- 
ing. She founded not only Christ’s College but also St. John’s, 
Cambridge, besides establishing the professorship of divinity ; 
she also contributed to the literature of her day by translating 
religious works from the French. 

Nor did the fine arts suffer in those earlier days, for either 
patrons or advocates. Anna Amelia, a Prussian princess born 
in 1723, is said to have devoted her whole life to music; her 
musical library was considered the finest and most com- 
plete that was ever collected. The painting of flowers 
had attained a degree of perfection of which it is difficult 
for us to conceive. A French lady, Madeline Francoise Basse- 
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port, born in Paris in 1700, became so proficient as a painter 
of flowers and birds that she held the position of designer of the 
Jardin des Plantes. The collection of plants painted on vellum. 
for Gaston, Duke of Orleans, is regarded as her chief work 
that has been preserved. 

It is true that we do not read in early history of the “Club” 
movement among women; but we do find that they belonged 
to different academies, which in those days took to a certain 
extent the place of the modern advanced club. Although the 
term academy was first applied to the school of philosophy 
established by Plato in the Athenian grove, it afterward be- 
came a general term given to any society of authors, savants, 
or artists, founded for the purpose of self-improvement in 
literature, science, or art. As far back as the third century 
before Christ there was a similar institution called the “Mu- 
seum,” a society of scholars established by Ptolemy Soter at 
Alexandria. Not very different in idea and scope are the 
Browning clubs, the geographical societies, the musical and 
the art associations, of the present day. In the life of Marie 
Anne du Boccage, a French poet born in 1710, we learn that 
she was a member of several foreign academies as well as of 
those of Lyons and Rouen. 

The civil and political movement we are accustomed to think 
of as being a development of the nineteenth-century womas 
loses somewhat of its luster when we remember that Marie 
Amoretti, a learned Italian born in 1756, has left a valuable 
work entitled “The Right of Dowry among the Romans;” 
and by going back a century farther we find that Mary Astell, 
an English author born in 1668, published in 1697 “A Serious 
Proposal to the Ladies for the Advancement of their True and 
Greatest Interest,” and that instead of receiving adverse criti- 
cism she was highly esteemed by her contemporaries for her 
logical acumen. 

To return to more practical work, we are surprised to learn 
that, as early as 1719, Marie Catherine Biheron, a French 
anatomist, was born. She attained such proficiency in her 
profession that she was patronized ty the most celebrated phy- 
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sicians, among whom were Jussien and Villoison, in Paris, 
and Hunter and Hewson, in London. Her anatomical cabinet, 
which was of great value, was purchased at her death for 
Catherine II. of Russia. A little later in the century (in 
1773), Marie Anne Boivin was born. She also made a spe- 
cialty of anatomy and of obstetrics, and was appointed in 1801 
chief superintendent of the Maternity Hospital in Paris. A 
number of treatises on her profession have been preserved. 
The revival and survival of Jane Austen have been too re- 
cent to require mention here, and we pass rapidly over the long 
list of literary celebrities to pause for a moment only at such 
names as Aspasia, the celebrated Grecian woman who pos- 
sessed such remarkable political influence that Plutarch says, 
“Many Athenians resorted to her on account of her skill in 
the art of speaking;”* and Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus 
and mother of Xerxes, whom Hellanicus has immortalized as 
being the first writer of epistles, 500 B. c.; and Marie 
Catherine Annoy, one of the ornaments of the Court of 
Louis XIV., and a writer of fairy tales that have not only run 
through numerous editions but have been translated into vari- 
ous languages; Anna Cooke Bacon, born in 1528, versed in 
Greek, Latin, and Italian, who translated into English the 
celebrated work of Bishop Jewel, “Apology for the Church of 
England ;” Anna Letitia Barbauld, an English writer of prose 
and poetry, who in 1793 published a sermon on the “Sins of 
the Government, the Sins of the Nation,” which title sounds 
strangely applicable to the present day, and who wrote numer- 
ous books for children, all her works being specially character- 
ized by a spirit of elevated morality and deep religious feeling; 
Charlotte Biehl, who translated “Don Quixote” into Danish, 
a work that was highly esteemed; Friedrike Sophie Brun, a 
German author who journeyed through Russia, Switzerland, 
and Italy and wrote a series of letters about her travels; Lady 





*She received the credit of having composed part of the famous 
funeral oration pronounced by Pericles over the Athenians that had 
fallen in battle. Need we longer doubt the rumor that a woman teacher 
in a Western college composed the “maiden speech” of one of our late 
Presidents? 
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Maria Callcott, born in 1788, who spent two years in India 
with her husband, and afterward traveled through Italy and 
South America and wrote several works on her travels; and 
Elizabeth Caminer, born in Venice in 1751, edited “The Ency- 
clopedic Journal” in 1777, and made translations from Shakes- 
peare and other writers into Italian. 

But why multiply illustrations of the activity, the culture, 
and ability of women in the past? Not to disparage the 
achievements of women in the present, but to prove that every 
age as well as every clime has had its representative women— 
though perhaps in greater numbers at present, in propor- 
tion to the greater number of avenues open to woman’s prog- 
ress; but is it fair to suppose that greater excellence is neces- 
sarily in proportion to. the greater numbers? 

Those interested in the social and political position of 
women in England and America to-day have devoted pages 
to the evolution of woman in the nineteenth century—all of 
which we grant, and for which no woman of intelligence can 
fail to be profoundly grateful; but we deprecate the idea so 
frequently entertained that the present condition presents the 
only claim to consideration, as being the result of the changes 
that have evolved by reason of woman’s “mental emancipa- 
tion,” as it is termed. To the student of history it seems de- 
plorable that the brilliant achievements of women in the past 
should be overlooked through the eager desire to laud the re- 
cently acquired recognition of the present. That “history 
repeats itself” is too often forgotten by the optimist, and its 
quotation is too often mistaken for pessimism. 


Harriet Brock SWINEFORD. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








